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SCIENTIFIC ETHICS AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


Ir is an extraordinary phenomenon of scientific ethics that 
it should have ignored the significance of Christianity. Histori- 
cally there has been no more potent moral force in 
THE occidental society than the church, and, whatever 
ee me ™2y be the value of other religious systems to the 
Ernicaa Worco Orient, the great teachers of right conduct in 
Europe and America have been the preachers of 
the gospel. Yet there is almost no treatise on scientific ethics 
worthy of serious consideration in which Christianity is accorded 
any weight. Even when a writer like Paulsen is led to notice 
Christianity as a historical fact, he discusses it as if it were a 
branch of asceticism or a matter of antiquarian information. 
Nor does scientific ethics merely ignore Christianity ; some of 
its representatives explicitly declare the ethics of Christianity to 
be defective. 

And yet, while thus overlooked by the scientific writer, 
thousands upon thousands of men are preaching and teaching an 
art of conduct which is supposed by them, at least, to be taught 
by Jesus and his apostles. And the ethical conceptions social- 
ized by them and their predecessors, as a matter of simple 
history, have been a large element in the evolution of .scientific 
ethics itself. 


The reasons for this paradoxical situation are numerous. As 
fundamental as any, however, it may be, are these: 
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1. Modern ethics is dominated by an evolutionary concep- 
tion which looks to a historical development of the origin of 
the authority of conscience. Having long ago aban- 
REASONS FORTHE doned the idea that there are certain things which, 
ee regardless of all relationships, are absolutely right 
New Testament OF Wrong, scientific ethics is convinced that, from a 
study of different physiological, economic, social, 
and other phenomena, it is possible to trace the growth of the 
feeling of obligation which constitutes the basis of morality ; 
and sometimes, indeed, goes so far as to hold that in thus 
tracing the history of morality it has discovered its origin as 
well. 

2. Scientific ethics is essentially systematic. In Christianity 
it sees no evidence of system, but rather a collection of practi- 
cal aphoristic principles controlling certain aspects of moral 
life. These, however, it would call merely the Hebrew or 
Christian contribution to a developing ethical system, hardly 
coérdinate with the contributions of Greece; for these include 
not only principles of conduct, but formal systemization as 
well. 

3. Scientific ethics regards Christianity as something which 
makes toward the minimizing and repression of life; in a word, 
that it is ascetic. Its representatives definitely state that the 
Christians of the New Testament period were ascetics engaged 
in mortifying the flesh, regarding this world as a vale of tears, a 
veritable grave. 

4. Scientific ethics commonly holds that Christian ethics 
makes righteousness depend upon a pleasure-pain theory of 
reward and punishment. Men are thought to be taught by 
Christianity to do right for the sake of heaven, and to avoid 
wrong for the fear of hell. With such a theory as this no 
ethical writer of the first rank today can possibly be in 
sympathy. 

5. Perhaps as much as anything, however, is the objection 
raised to the Christian system of ethics in that it is based upon 
some phase of external supernaturalism. The drift of ethics 
today, if we except men like Martineau, is not toward theism, 
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but, if not toward a substitution of morality for religion, at least 
toward the establishing of ethics upon an independent basis, 
leaving philosophy to adjust its relations with religion. A system 
of ethics such as Christianity is generally supposed to be, in 
which one does God’s will simply as it is known from a book or 
from a church or from some other external source, is naturally 
rejected, especially by such writers as see in God himself only 
a new phase of the ever-changing ego. 


Far be it from us to deny that there is force in these objec- 
tions, but not one of them represents any fair knowledge of the 
New Testament. Unless we mistake, the only 
THE MISINTER- justification which scientific ethics can claim for its 
euataies % hostility to, or the utter neglect of, Christianity is 
Eruics ay tHe §=Simply this—zt does not know what the ethics of Chris- 
CuurcH tianity is. It is not altogether its fault that this is 
the case. The fact is that few Christian preachers 
have distinctly presented the real ethical heart of Christianity. 
It almost seems as if from the time of Jesus himself the great 
effort of the church has been to avoid the gospel of liberty 
which the Master preached. Paulinism itself, the déte notre of 
scientific ethics, has been quite as much, though for precisely 
opposite reasons, the object of suspicion on the part of Chris- 
tians. Where scientific ethics sees authority and asceticism, 
orthodoxy, in all its transformations, has seen anti-nomianism 
and license. Speaking broadly, in all of its great historical 
forms Christianity has turned from ‘the liberty wherewith 
Christ has set us free,” and attempted to establish an authority 
external to the man himself and operating, not through the per- 
sonality, but upon it—such as an infallible church, an infallible 
pope, or an infallible creed. Therefore it was inevitable that the 
ecclesiastical interpretation of the ethics of Christianity should 
have been nothing other than a more or less euphemistically dis- 
guised Thorah of Moses and an Oral Law of Pharisaism, often 
inferior to the work of the rabbis it assumed to replace. 


And thus the present situation has arisen. It may as well 
be put frankly. If the present ethical literature is any evidence 
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of the tendency ethical thought is taking, Christianity, if it 
is hereafter to have any share in the development of scientific 

ethics, must be restudied from the ethical point 
Conoirions of view, and it must be studied properly. To 
bring together a number of texts, commands, and 
Ernics Caw ge ideals, and to insist, as almost all books on 
Discovered so-called Christian ethics do insist, upon an exter- 

nal authority, is simply to widen the breach between 
ethical thought and this alleged Christian thought. 

It is only when the New Testament teaching is approached 
in the spirit of the historian that we can obtain its essential 
ethical teaching, for this is expressed in the vocabulary and the 
thought-concepts of another age. These must be accounted 
for, and, so to speak, rendered achromatic. The problem 
involves the following considerations : 

1. There must be an accurate and sympathetic discovery of 
the particular currents of thought, both Jewish and Greco- 
Roman, which controlled the expression of the fundamental 
elements of Christian ethics. 

2. There must be a correspondingly keen recognition of that 
which actually constitutes the essence of the Christianity of the 
New Testament. 

3. In the presentation of the Christian ethics these two must 
be distinguished sharply, and whatever was the intellectual form 
into which Christianity was run must be distinguished from 
Christianity itself. Once thus distinguished, the form assumed 
by the New Testament teaching becomes the first historical 
phase of Christianity itself. Historical study must here be 
something more than the use of antiquarian illustrations. 


And here is a new opportunity for the biblical theologian. 
When once the proper distinctions are made, Christian ethics 
has little to learn and much to teach. If there is 


THE 
Permanence 2@0ything clear in the New Testament, it is that 


or Genuine Jesus and the apostles regarded as the essential 
CHRISTIAN thing life, and not the words which describe life. 
eel And this life of the individual, itself determined by 
its relations with society and God, is the source of the ethical 
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imperative. One’s great duty is to live. We'could wish our 
friends, the scientific ethicists, would understand this. Any 
man who thinks that Jesus or Paul was an ascetic, or who thinks 
that the chief obligation set by Christianity is the abusing of 
the flesh, or who thinks that the ethical imperative of the New 
Testament is to escape hell, does not know what the ethics 
of the New Testament is. Before he finally decides that 
Christianity should be reduced to a footnote, or even to an 
archeological chapter, he would do well to understand the New 
Testament. At the present moment it is somewhat difficult to 
point to a satisfactory exposition of this ethics, but one of these 
days some expositor will make plain that Jesus and Paul have 
some clear word to say upon most ethical problems — heteron- 
omy and autonomy, the source of the ethical imperative, the 
ethical significance of the relations of the individual and society, 
the basis of moral distinctions, the highest good. It may be this 
teaching of Jesus and Paul will not be revolutionary ; it is certain 
that it will not be unqualifiedly Hegelian ; but it will be practi- 
cal, and, what is more, it will be that which in the future, as in 
the past, will determine the conduct of millions of men and 
women; nay, we even venture to believe, it will determine the 
conduct of the champions of scientific ethics themselves. 
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we THE CITY OF HEROD. 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


On a fine January morning of 1900 we gathered in the yard 
of the English School in Jerusalem for an excursion to the great 
cave at Khareitan, which has so long been identified with the 
Cave of Adullam. There were five of us, besides Mr. Hornstein, 
of the English School, who had kindly offered to conduct us. 
Our horses were waiting saddled in the courtyard, and among 
them we made our selections. The two ladies in the party 
were already mounted on donkeys, and they with their muleteer 
led the way past the Tower of David and the Citadel that is now 
the Turkish Castle, out of the Jaffa Gate down by the Sultan's 
Pool, and out on the fine Bethlehem road. Rather more than an 
hour’s pleasant riding, in the course of which we passed the 
so-called Tomb of Rachel, brought us to Bethlehem. We rode 
up its narrow, winding main street, always distinctively pic- 
turesque by reason of the peculiar dress of the Bethlehem women, 
and passed down the steep opposite side of the long narrow hill 
on which the city stands. After Bethlehem we had no carriage 
road, but the regulation network of rocky bridle paths. Two 
hours beyond Bethlehem we came to the well by Khareitin, the 
ruin of the old monastery of St. Chariton rising close by on the 
heights overlooking a splendid gorge. These venerable monas- 
tic buildings, as Mr. Drake said of them twenty-five years ago, 
stand “perched on the brink of the precipice, clinging like 
swallows’ nests to the ledges and crevices.” We left the animals 
here near a cluster of black Bedouin tents, and proceeded 
by a difficult path along the side of the gorge to a shelf of 
rock with a spring—‘Ain-el-Nataf, the “Dripping Spring” — 
and there we lunched. A group of the simple people of the 
locality, old and young, gathered about us as we ate. We 
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ON THE BETHLEHEM ROAD—JERUSALEM FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


beguiled the time with tossing morsels to Mr. Hornstein’s splen- 
did pointer, till one quiet old sheikh among the bystanders, by 
throwing an occasional pebble near us, timidly drew our atten- 
tion to a child with him, little Ibrahim, for whom he seemed to 
covet what the dog was getting. It was not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs, so the remains of our 
lunches went to the Arabs, little and big. 

Then we climbed up to the mouth of the great cave, the 
Arabs following us. For seven hundred years this cavern has 
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been identified with the Cave of Adullam in which David took 
refuge; but modern geographers, in view of statements in Josh. 
15:35 and 12:15, as well as in Eusebius, place the Cave of 
Adullam farther west. It is urged that this cave at Khareitfin, 
which is called Magharet-el-M‘asa, is too far east for David’s 
hold. To this cavern St. Chariton, the founder of the monas- 


VIEW FROM THE ENTRANCE TO THE TRADITIONAL CAVE OF ADULLAM. 


tery whose ruins still command the gorge, is said to have with- 
drawn, and here he died in 410 A. D. Like so many other 
caverns in the desolate gorges of the Holy Land—e. g., in the 
Kedron and the Wady Kelt—these chambers have often been 
the haunts of hermits and religious recluses, and their inner- 
most recesses have at some long-past period been used for tombs. 

The mouth of the cave is reached by crawling under a ledge 

*M. Clermont-Ganneau in 1873 suggested the cave at ‘Ayd el Mia (G. A. Smith 


“**Aid-el-Ma’”) as the true Adullam, which Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake thought accorded well 
with the statement of Eusebius that it lay ten miles east of Eleutheropolis. 
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cand jumping a crevice into the narrow opening. Such an entrance 
one man could defend against an army. Four young Arabs 
accompanied us, and kept as close to us and our candles as we 
would permit them, during all the time we were threading the 
mazes of that labyrinth. They never go into the cave by 
themselves, being afraid of ghosts, and even in so considerable 


GORGE IN THE WILDERNESS NEAR THE TRADITIONAL CAVE OF ADULLAM. 


‘a company as ours they struggled and scuffled with each other 
for places near us as we filed singly through the narrowest pas- 
sages. We spent an hour and a half in the cave, and were not 
able in that time to reach its inmost recesses. First we crawled 
on our faces through three low and narrow openings in succes- 
‘sion. After these dank holes, in which one could hardly creep, 
much less stand, we mounted a steep and slippery ascent, hand- 
ing each other up, then making long jumps down again, until at 
length a long crawl, ending in a descent, steep and slippery, of 
fourteen feet, brought us into a large chamber. We were by 
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this time very warm and weary, the interior of the cave being 
about as bad, in point of warmth and closeness, as the interior 
of the Great Pyramid, only damp instead of dry. The closeness. 
of the inner recesses was increased by the odors incident to the 
age-long occupation of the cave by bats. We rested for a while 
in this chamber, and then worked our way back to the entrance, 


ARTIFICIAL MOUND AT TOP OF FRANK MOUNTAIN. 


the Arabs scuffling and gibbering behind. It was a great relief 
to get out into the outer chamber, a great room sixty feet long, 
with its lofty domelike ceiling forty feet from the floor, and to 
see through a round passage the light of day. 

Coming along from Bethlehem we had seen the striking coni- 
cal summit of the Frank Mountain away to our left, and had all 
wished we might have included it in the day’s ride. Now, as we 
mounted and left the cave and Khareitan behind, the possibility 
of turning aside on our homeward ride and climbing that alluring 
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‘summit was again discussed, and we all agreed to undertake it, 
at the risk of getting into Jerusalem by starlight and very late 
for dinner. We had left Khareitain at half-past four. At about 
five we turned aside from the main road toward the historic moun- 
tain, the bold and unusual summit of which makes it a landmark 
for miles around. 

Frank Mountain—Jebel-el-Fureidis—has its name from a 
fifteenth-century tradition that here the crusaders long held out 
against the Moslems. It possesses its chief interest, however, as 
the city and burial place of Herod.*? It was here that Herod 
had turned upon his Jewish assailants and put them to flight 
when he himself was fleeing to Idumea before the Parthian 
restorers of Antigonus, ‘‘and in the very place,”’ says Josephus, 
' “(where he overcame the Jews, some time afterwards, when he 
became king, he built a most fine palace and a city round it, and 
called it Herodium.” ; 

This citadel [he says again ‘] is about three score furlongs from Jerusa- 
lem. It is a place strong by nature, and fit for such a building. It is a sort 
of a moderate hill, raised to a greater height by the hand of man, so that its 
circuit is like the shape of a woman's breast. It has circular towers at inter- 
vals and a steep ascent up to it, composed of two hundred steps of polished 
stone. Within it are royal and very costly apartments, constructed both for 
security and beauty. At the bottom of the hill there are habitations of such 
a structure as are well worth seeing, both on other accounts and also on 
account of the water which is brought there from a great way off, and at vast 
expense, for the place itself is destitute of water. The plain below is full of 
buildings and not inferior to any city in size, having the hill above it as a 
citadel.s 

With Masada and Macherus, Herodium remained in the 
possession of the brigands long after that countryside had sub- 
mitted to the Romans, and was finally,taken by Lucilius Bassus.® 
But its most somber associations are connected with the funeral 
of its founder. Herod died at Jericho, whither he had returned 


* JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 17:8: 3. 3 [bid., 14:13: 9 (Shilleto). 

4 Ibid., 15: 9: 4 (Shilleto). In substituting “so that its circuit is hke” for Whis- 
ton’s “ till it was of,” Shilleto has certainly not improved the translation. There are 
views of Frank Mountain for which Josephus’ comparison, in the sense in which 
Whiston understood it, is astonishingly apt. 


5 Cf. JosEPHUS, Jewish War, 1:21: 10. SJbid., 4:9:9; 7:6:1 (Shilleto). 
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after taking the hot baths at Callirrhoe,? and from Jericho, by 
slow stages, moved the great procession which escorted his. 
body to Herodium. Josephus tells us of the pomp and circum- 
stance with which the pride of Archelaus invested his father’s. 
obsequies. Crowned and sceptered, the king lay on a bier of 
gold and precious stones. 

Round the bier were Herod’s sons, and a multitude of his kindred. [Some- 
at least had survived his jealousy!] Next to them came his bodyguards, and 
the regiment of Thracians, also the Germans and Galati, all accoutred as if 
they were marching to war. And the rest of the army went in advance, 
armed, and following their captains and officers in order ; and after them five: 
hundred of Herod’s domestics and freedmen followed, bearing sweet spices. 
And the body was carried two hundred furlongs to Herodium, where Herod 
had given orders to be buried. 

It was sunset when the foremost of us reached the base of 
the three-hundred-foot cone in which Frank Mountain culmi- 
nates. We left our horses and donkeys at its foot, and hastened 
up its steep sides. The view in those last moments of a cloud- 
less day was well worth the effort it had cost. Eastward we 
looked toward the Dead Sea. The last lights of day were om 
the mountains of Moab, their fading rosy pink still a fine con- 
trast to the deep blue shadows rising below them. The gorges of 
the steep eastern hills opened dimly beyond the waters of the sea. 
To the north we could descry the Russian Tower on the Mount 
of Olives, and away to the westward the spires of Bethlehem. 
Tekoah was just out of sight beyond a range to the southwest, 
and to the south the gorge on the sides of which we had lunched 
seemed close at hand. 

The hilltop itself was not less interesting. Its striking shape 
is due to Herod’s workmen. It was the citadel of Herodium, 
and there are still remains of the masonry—a vaulted chamber, 
walls and heaps of stones, and a hollow in the level-looking 
summit, which is thus practically a great crater. Below, to the 
north, lies a rectangular pool of considerable size, and the side 
we climbed—the north—still has traces, it is said, of the two. 
hundred marble steps which scaled it. The few intelligible 
architectural remains of this striking site have been described 

Jewish War, 1:33: 5-9. 
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in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(1874) by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, whose labors that season cost 
him his life® Mr. Drake estimated the slope of the castle 
mound at 35°. He described the castle as circular, ‘‘ with semi- 
circular towers to the northwest and south, and a larger circular 
one to the east-northeast.’’ The masonry seemed to him just 
such as the Herodian and Roman work at Czsarea and else- 
where. The pool, Birket-el-Hammam, anciently derived its. 
water from ‘Ain-Urtas. 

It was now dusk, and we were three hours distant from 
Jerusalem. We took a rough road for Bethlehem, which promised 
to be shorter than the better traveled one. But presently it lost: 
itself in a plowed field, and we found ourselves at a standstill. For 
once Mr. Hornstein owned himself baffled, and he and the mule- 
teer set off on foot for Bét-Ta‘amir, a wretched little hamlet. 
through which we had passed, to pick up a guide to Bethlehem, 
the lights of which now began to come out faintly on the west- 
ern horizon, beyond a deep, rocky valley. We found ourselves. 
sitting our horses on a hilltop, under the stars, the night wind 
cold upon our faces. For half an hour we studied the constella-. 
tions, or exercised our modern Arabic upon each other, or 
cheered ourselves with snatches of songs of home. We were 
relieved to learn that two of our party still had some bread and 
meat in their saddlebags; we all had matches, and we remem- 
bered a commodious cave by the road just the other side of Bét 
Ta‘amir, and hospitable Bét-Ta‘amir just this side of the cave, 
and were comforted. But we were not to experience Moslem 
hospitality that night, for presently the men came back with a 
guide, who set us on our way. We reached Bethlehem in some- 
thing over an hour. Two hours later we were in Jerusalem. 


8 Mr. Drake visited Herodium in the autumn of 1873. He died at Jerusalem om 
June 23 of the following year, at the age of twenty-eight. 
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THE PROPHET’S USE OF CONTRAST. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD B. POLLARD, 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 


THERE are few more interesting studies connected with the 
fruitful field of Hebrew prophecy than that of seeking to follow 
the operation of the prophet’s own mind as he grapples with the 
living problems of his people and seeks to solve those problems 
in the light of eternal] truth. 

The prophet’s method of presenting his message, the mold 
into which it was thrown, was usually dictated by conditions that 
surrounded him. For this reason the use of comparison and of 
contrast was among the most common methods of presenting 
truth. Reference is not here made to the use of simile and 
other figures of speech; these we expect, of course, to find in 
the utterances of great teachers. But the doctrines themselves 
are often influenced by, if not actually formed in the matrix of, 
some historical condition, by which the prophet was enabled to 
see a divine truth, and to make others see it, through compari- 
son or through contrast with human life about him. 

Examples of the method of teaching by contrast might be 
selected almost at random. A few of the more prominent cases 
will suffice to show the quality and power of this method, and 
the large place it holds in the prophetic teaching. 

The herdman-prophet Amos, breaking in from the south and 
beholding the religion of Jehovah dragged in the filth and 
debauchery of Baal, and the purity of the theocracy prostrate 
at Bethel, lifts his voice with this lamentation : 

The virgin daughter of Israel is fallen, 
She lieth forsaken upon her land, 
There is none to raise her up. (5 : 2.) 
But, at length, out from the gloom and darkness of the actual 
there bursts forth the light and hope of the ideal, in this con- 
trasted picture : 
96 
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In that day 
I will raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, 
And will close up the breaches thereof, 
And will raise up her ruins, 
And will build it, as in days of old. 


While the prophecy of Hosea takes shape under the influence 
of a direct comparison between his own love, even for his way- 
ward, faithless wife, and Jehovah’s mercy and love for apostate 
Israel, yet the use of contrast is frequent. For, instead of the 
present Lo-ruhama, * No-mercy,” there would come mercy upon 
the land; instead of being Lo-ammi, ‘‘ Not-my-people,” Israel 
would at length return and be the people of the living God 
(2:23). The valley of troubling would be at last a door of hope 
(2:15); and the people, now enslaving and debasing themselves 
with the sensual, orgiastic worship of Canaanitish Baal, should 
no longer call God Baal, master,” but Jshz, hus- 
band;” not enslaved by passion, but protected by a friend and 
helper. 

Isaiah, the versatile, often makes use of the method of con- 
trast. At a period when the people had been long trembling, 
undecided between alliance with Egypt and friendship with 
Assyria; when the foreign policy of the state had been most 
weak, vacillating, and ineffective; when the prophet himself 
was powerless to bring about courageous and independent action, 
for the rulers were ‘‘women;”’ when Israel’s need above all 
things was true, manly courage, a king with a strong hand and a 
firm hold upon righteousness and truth — the prophet, apparently 
despairing of the present, looks forward to the future, when “a 
King shall reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule in 
judgment. And a man shall be as a hiding place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, 
as the shadow of a vock in a weary land” (32:1, 2). 

So also in the following chapter (chap. 33) we have con- 
trasted pictures, graphically drawn, between the present condition 
of Assyria’s power and Israel’s distress, and Israel’s glory with 
Assyria’s disgrace hereafter. Especially graphic is the contrast 
drawn between the straits into which invasion has thrown Israel, 
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when “the land mourneth and languisheth, Lebanon is ashamed 
and withereth away; Sharon is like a desert, Bashan and Carmel 
shake off their leaves” (vs. 9), and the glory that shall come 
when Jehovah arises in his might (vs. 10). Then “thine eyes 
shall see the King in his beauty; they shall behold a land of 
‘far distances’ [Heb.]” (vs. 18). Immediately there follows a 
suggested contrast between Zion, on the one hand, with its 
insignificant brook hard by, and, on the other, Nineveh, Assyria’s 
capital, with her broad streams, her many active oars and out- 
spreading sails, proud in her commercial strength and glory. But 
the tables are suddenly turned, for Zion is shielded, not by navies, 
but by Jehovah’s presence: 

Jehovah will be with us in majesty, 

In the place of broad rivers and streams, 

Wherein shall go no galley with oars, 

Nor gallant ship shall pass thereby ; 

For Jehovah is our judge, 

Jehovah is our lawgiver, 

Jehovah is our king, 

He will save us. 


Then, turning again to Nineveh, the prophet vividly sees the 
vain efforts of her sailors to save from impending over- 
throw: 


Thy tacklings are loosed ! 

They could not strengthen the foot of their mast! 
They could not spread the sail! 

Then was the prey of a great spoil divided — 
Even the lame took the prey! 

Among the most common characteristics of the messianic 
age, as pictured by the prophets, were fertile fields, garners full 
of grain, and all nature blooming as the rose. For the prophet 
saw in droughts, blasting, and mildew divine chastisement for 
sin. It is but a step to the position that, when iniquity shall 
have been purged away, riches and plenty shall fill the land, and 
characterize the new order of righteousness and truth. So, for 
example, we find it in the book of Joel—the occasion of which 
was the visitation of a long series of calamities upon the land — 
when (1: 10f.): 
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The field is wasted, 

The land mourneth ; 

For the corn is wasted, 

The new wine is dried up, 

The oil languisheth 

Yea, the beasts of the field pant to thee, 

For the water brooks are dried up, 

The fire hath devoured the folds of the wilderness. 
But when the messianic age comes, 

The mountains shall drop down sweet wine, 

And the hills shall flow with milk, 

All the brooks of Judah shall flow with waters; | 

And a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, 

And shall water the valley of acacias. (3: 18.) 

How far a tradition of a ‘golden age” has sometimes influ- 
enced the prophet’s form of expression may be a matter of 
uncertainty. At least this seems true that, as against a golden 
age long past, the prophet posits a golden age to come. As 
against the disordered state of nature and of social life, he affirms 
a coming day of universal harmony, plenty, and overflowing pros- 
perity. War shall be no more, and all nature, including man, 
shall enjoy complete peace, with none to hurt or destroy —a 
marked contrast with a day of strife, devastation, and bloody 
prey. These being but the results of sin and the marks of divine 
chastisement, when righteousness prevails they shall forever 
pass away. Then the Assyrian, the rod of Jehovah’s wrath, 
shall at length be broken, and the rod from the stock of Jesse 
shall be for an ensign of peace (cf Isa., chap. 11). Through this 
sway of righteousness, lion and lamb, leopard and kid, child and 
poisonous asp, shall dwell in perfect peace, and they shall no 
longer “‘hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 

The prophet, beholding Israel snatched from her land and 
carried away into exile, Jehovah’s favor lost, sees, as con- 
trasted with this sad, unnatural separation, the day yet coming 
when 

Thou shalt no more be termed “ Forsaken,” 
‘Neither thy land any more be termed “ Desolate,” 
But thou shalt be called “ My-delight-is-in-her,” 
And thy land “ Married.” (Isa. 62: 4.) 
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Then also, after exile was over, when the people were weep- 
ing that their resources were so small, their efforts so feeble, 
their temple so mean as compared with the ancient edifice of 
Solomon (Ezra 3:12), the far-seeing, practical old prophet 
Haggai comes forward to say: ‘‘ Who is there left among you 
that saw this house in its former glory? And how do ye see it 
now? Is it not in your eyes as nothing? .... Yet, once—it 
is a little while, and I will shake the earth and the heavens, and 
the sea and the dry land; and I will shake all nations, and the 
desirable things of all nations shall come, and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. Silver is mine, and 
gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. The latter glory of this 
house shall be greater than the former, saith the Lord of hosts: 
and in this place will I give peace” (Hag. 2: 1-9). 

Nor is it to be wondered at that in the trying times of bitter 
persecution which characterized the sway of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (176-164 B. C.) in Palestine, and the two centuries of 
political, social, and religious chaos which followed, there should 
have arisen that prolific growth of apocalyptic literature —a lit- 
erature that could spring into life only by the wedding of dis- 
order and suffering with an unconquerable idealism and hope. 

Indeed, here we find the true explanation of the prevalence 
of contrast in prophetic teaching. The prophet’s problem was 
continually a problem in adjustment. By close observation of 
human life and conditions, he saw clearly and felt deeply the 
wants of his people. As a man of his times, he was a thorough- 
going realist. As a man of God, he was an uncompromising 
idealist. His whole life was an effort at adjustment—first of 
the actual to the ideal in his own mind; and then to bring the 
actual up to the ideal in the life of his people. 

He not only saw the actual and the ideal, but the actual in 
the bright light of the ideal. Sharp-cut contrast was inevitable. 
“Look on this picture and then on that.” Never once doubt- 
ing the power and goodness of God, the prophet knew that 
wickedness and its fruits could not abide forever, but that 
righteousness is imperishable. Hence the evils of the present 
must at length yield to future glories. 
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THE STRATEGY OF JESUS. 


By DEAN A. WALKER, PH.D., 
Auburndale, Mass. 


STRATEGY, in its best sense, is the art of the general. To be 
successful, a general must know his own powers and have con- 
fidence in himself. Otherwise he cannot inspire confidence in 
his men. The bravest soldier feels his courage weakened when 
he suspects the strategic incompetence of his superior officer. 
Secondly, he must know his menand know how to call out their 
loyalty. Thirdly, he must hold himself under control and sub- 
ordinate his personal impulses to the interests of the cause he 
fights for. And, finally, he must understand his enemy and be 
able, by seizing the advantages of time and place, to dictate to 
him when and where the decisive battles shall be fought. 

Jesus has been called captain, prince, and king—titles more 
or less closely associated with military life. But he has sel- 
dom been given the title that specifically recognizes ability to 
plan a campaign. Yet his generalship was of the most master- 
ful kind, and his life was the carrying out of a plan to which his 
every movement was adjusted with the express purpose of fight- 
ing its final and decisive battle on his own ground and at his 
own time. When some alternative course of action lay before 
him that would have precipitated the crisis, he turned aside with 
the words: “My time is not yet come.” 

Jesus knew himself and had confidence in his plan of action. 
It is said that, when Abraham Lincoln formed his first cabinet, 
William H. Seward, as secretary of state and by virtue of his 
superior culture and longer political experience, confidently 
expected to dictate the policy of the government. But he was 
not long in finding that Lincoln was master in his own house. 
In like manner, Jesus would allow no man to dominate him, and 
when Peter, perhaps the older man of the two, ventured to sug- 
gest that Jesus was mistaken, and to propose a different way for 
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him to reach his end, the quick reply, ‘‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan!”’ settled it once for all that he would allow no one to dic- 
tate his policy for him. 

Jesus knew how to bind his disciples to himself. When at 
Capernaum multitudes of his half-hearted followers were leav- 
ing him, he turned to the Twelve and said, ‘Will you also go 
away?” with an emphasis on the personal pronoun that made 
them feel at once that they were more to him than the common 
' crowd. It was like Czsar’s appeal to the Tenth Legion. It 
challenged their loyalty, and brought out Peter’s grand declara- 
tion of faith that strengthened the faith of the others and com- 
mitted him to a position from which there was no retreat. 

Again, the able general must know how to strengthen the 
confidence of his men after an apparent defeat. The Pharisees 
had demanded of Jesus that he should attest his mission by a 
sign from heaven, and he had refused. His disciples doubtless 
knew the Jewish traditions of the Bath Kol, the daughter of 
the voice, according to which certain of their most pious and 
learned rabbis, when hard pressed by their opponents in argu- 
ment, had appealed to the judgment of heaven and had been 
indorsed by a mysterious voice or echo sounding from the sky. 
His disciples might interpret his refusal of the test as an 
acknowledgment of defeat, and the Pharisees would certainly do 
their best to have the people see it in that light. But Jesus 
never submitted his cause to trial by ordeal. He let the matter 
pass for the moment with only an answer to the Pharisees. But 
in the quiet of the sail across the lake, taking for his text the 
disciples’ discussion about bread, he discoursed to them on the 
danger of the pharisaic influence, and pointed out that he who 
had so miraculously multiplied the loaves and fishes on two 
previous occasions as an act of mercy needed no sign from 
heaven to attest his divine mission. The leaven of the Pharisees 
doubtless continued its pernicious work among the masses, but 
the disciples were saved. 

It is a dangerous thing in war to yield ground in the face of the 
enemy in order to effect a new alignment, lest the enemy and one’s 
own soldiers mistake the movement for a retreat and the former 
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be encouraged, while the latter become demoralized. Jesus had 
completed a preaching tour in Perea, and the time had come to 
return to Jerusalem. The Pharisees said to him, ‘Get thee 
hence, for Herod will kill thee!’ —a threat without foundation, as 
appears from other passages concerning Herod’s attitude toward 
Jesus. We cannot believe the Pharisees intended it asa friendly 
warning. They may have wished merely to hurry him out of 
their immediate neighborhood, where he was undermining their 
local influence with the common people. They may have wished 
to get him the sooner to Jerusalem, where the Sadducees could 
more readily codperate for his destruction. Possibly it was a 
mere ruse in the hope of frightening Jesus and so making him 
ridiculous in the eyes of the people. But, more probably, they 
knew he was going to Jerusalem and wished to have his going 
appear as if due to their warning, so that they could hold up 
before the people as a coward him whom the people a little 
while before had wanted to make king in Herod’s stead. Jesus 
would not allow any such interpretation to be put upon his move- 
ments. He was indeed going to Jerusalem; but it was not 
through fear of Herod. To make them certain of that, he bids 
them carry a message for him to the king, calling him plainly a 
“fox,” the embodiment of timidity and cunning—the only occa- 
sion on which Jesus is known to have used an opprobrious epithet 
in personal reference to an individual—and defying him, as it 
were, to hasten by a day his deliberate’ progress. Moreover, — 
the place to which he is going is Jerusalem, where all the proph- 
ets before him have perished. Why should he fear the lesser 
terrors of the king of Perea? His answer tothe Pharisees left no 
room for suspicion in the minds of disciples or Herod or the 
multitude that he was afraid of any man, or that in leaving 
Herod’s territory he was beating a retreat. 

Yet Jesus did withdraw at times in the presence of danger. 
Was this good generalship? Certainly. For the Fabian policy 
successfully carried out is one of the most difficult and master- 
ful forms of strategy. How often he had provocation to meet 
force with force! How many a man in his position, surrounded 
by his disciples and fellow-provincials, and seeing his enemies 
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gathering stones to stone him, would have lost his self-control 
and yielded to the muscular impulse of the moment to strike 
down his nearest assailant! The younger Cyrus, after months of 
preparation and the long march up to Cunaxa, at sight of “his 
hated brother Artaxerxes in the opposing ranks, forgot his 
responsibility of leadership, and, in a momentary passion for 
revenge or glory, rushed on to single combat, lost his life and 
with it his hope of a kingdom, and left his army without a leader 
and without a cause. Jesus never lost his self-control nor sacri- 
ficed his cause to a momentary impulse. He could bide his time. 

We have already noted Jesus’ expression, ‘‘ My time is not 
yet come.’’ It indicates that he had a plan for his life, and 
to that plan all his movements must conform. He chose before- 
hand the time and place where the decisive conflict should be 
fought, and he would not allow friend or foe to hurry him on to 
a premature engagement. It was to be fought at Jerusalem, 
where, speaking generally, all the great martyr prophets had 
sealed their testimony with their blood. It should be at the 
Passover season, when the greatest numbers would be present to 
witness it. He must not die in obscurity, or by accident, or by 
the unthinking violence of a mob, for his death would then be 
of little more significance than that of any other man. But 
at the proper time he would voluntarily surrender himself, so 
that he could say of his life: ‘“‘ No man taketh it from me, but 
I lay it down of myself.” At the same time, that his crucifix- 
ion might be the supreme manifestation of Jewish hatred, it must 
come by official decree of the Sanhedrin acting with malice 
aforethought, and that the act might also express the world’s 
sin of indifference to righteousness, there must take part in it, 
along with the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, the representa- 
tives of Rome, the embodiment of the world’s materialism. All 
this was in Jesus’ plan of campaign, and no military leader ever 
accomplished his purposes more completely. When the hour 
for which he had waited was come and gone, he could say of his 
plan, as a whole and in every detail: “ It is finished.” 
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WHAT THE BIBLE IS AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 


By REv. CAMDEN M. CoBERN, D.D., Pu.D., 
St. James M. E. Church, Chicago. 


MEN were once so irreverent as to declare that God could 
make a revelation according to one method only. It must be 
an infallible revelation, infallibly received, recorded, preserved,. 
transmitted, copied, translated, and interpreted. No one 
believes that now. We now see that, if a really true revelation 
ever came from God, we may be perfectly confident that the: 
method employed by divine Providencefto record and preserve 
it must be the right method, however different$from our precon- 
ceived notions. It is equally self-evident that, if this book does. 
contain a true revelation from God, it [can never cease to be 
religiously authoritative. God can be trusted to take care of 
his own Word. It is said that, when Alexander was besieging 
Tyre, the people became so frightened lest the god of the city 
should desert it in its hour of need that they chained the idol 
to the temple altar. We do not need to attempt to chain the: 
Bible to the old landmarks, nor Jehovah to the old theology.. 
God will never let any theology be destroyed that is worth 
saving. Men of faith are men of fearlessness. When it was. 
once proposed in parliament to prohibit Strauss’ books in 
Prussia, it was the great orthodox theologian, Neander, who. 
withstood the proposal. Similarly Dr. Martin Kahler, of Halle, 
in his Unser Streit um die Bibel (1895), cries out that suppression. 
of investigation and suppression of public information is not the: 
proper remedy for wrong thinking and wrong writing. Scien- 
tific refutation is the only effectual remedy. The more we 
honor the Bible, says he, the more willing we will be to have it 
criticised by learned men and the exact truth discovered. | 

This is God’s lamp, and no man can ever put out any light 
which God has kindled. It is the light that is inspired, not the 
mere words by means of which this light is thrown on the path.. 
105 
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. The words are human, but the words are only the lantern —the 
truth which they express is the light, and that is divine. 
No one thinks of the Pentateuch as the Mohammedan thinks of 
the Koran, believing it to have been handed down directly by the 
hand of God from heaven. The Bible, even according to the 
most orthodox and conservative view, is not a charm, the 
words and letters of which possess some mysterious power. The 
Mohammedans still hang texts of the Koran about the necks of 
their children and donkeys to protect them from accident. At 
a late International Congress of Orientalists at Paris a multi- 
tude of Syriac charms were displayed, the efficacy of which 
(just as in ancient Assyria and Egypt) depended upon the use 
ot supposedly sacred names, which were mostly mere gibberish 
to those who used them, but which they supposed had some 
supernatural power, if the right words could only be put in the 
right order. Orthodox Christianity has no belief analogous to 
that concerning the Bible. 

What, then, is the Bible according to the orthodox view? 
The apostle Paul called the Bible which he possessed “ holy 
scriptures,” “sacred writings.” Now, what is this sacred, holy 
element which makes the Bible what it is, without which it 
would not be the Bible to us? Is it any particular type, or 
paper, or binding, or verbal phraseology? No. And it is 
scarcely less ignorant for one to imagine that the binding and 
the pictures are a part of the Bible than to suppose that the 
titles of the books, or‘the headings of the chapters, or the 
chronology printed at the side of the pages, or the English 
translation or any other translation, or any particular Jeffers or 
words (whether Greek or Hebrew or Aramaic), are the Bible, 
the sacred thing which Jesus and the apostles called the “oracles 
of God.” It is not the particular words, but the thought, which 
is the sacred thing, the Christian’s Bible. The way in which 
Jesus quoted the Old Testament ought to have taught us that 
long ago. If the thought be properly given, we are reading the 
holy oracles, whether they are written in the Revised Version 
or the King James Version, in Hebrew or Hindustani. The 

1 Cf. BIBLICAL WORLD, September, 1894, p. 208. 
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constitution of the United States remains authoritative in what- 
ever language it is read. The Magna Charta of England is 
written in Latin, and the original copy is hidden away in the 
Museum; but any English farmer who can get a facsimile of it, 
or a correct translation or paraphrase of it, can say: ‘This is 
our Magna Charta; this is the basis of our liberties.” It is just 
so with the Bible. It is not necessary to have the original 
manuscripts, but he who has a true copy, translation, or para- 
phrase possesses man’s great charter of spiritual liberty. 

The important question is not whether the orthography and 
grammar of our present text are infallibly inerrant, or whether 
it was originally written in perfect Greek or Hebrew by men so 
inspired that they could not spell a word wrong, nor make a 
slip of the pen in putting down a number, nor any mistake of 
interpretation or judgment in the use of ancient records. The 
question which concerns thinking people is whether the substan- 
tial contents — the thought and argument — are trustworthy or 
not. Those err, not knowing what the Bible is, who suppose 
that, unless inerrant penmanship and grammar, and infallible 
archeology, history, and arithmetic, and an absolutely perfect 
memory, were guaranteed to the holy men who wrote these 
records, we have lost our Bible! The Bible does not claim that. 
Intelligent orthodoxy does not claim it. What we do claim is 
that the agents through whom this revelation was given were 
honest and intelligent, and therefore that the record of events 
is true and reliable. 

So far as the preservation of the text is concerned, no ancient 
classic can compare with it. Dr. Kenyon? says: “It cannot be 
too strongly asserted that in substance the text of the Bible 
is certain.” The number of manuscripts is so great and the quo- 
tations are so many that it is practically certain, according to this 
expert, that ‘‘ the true reading of every doubtful passage is pre- 
served in some one or the other of these ancient authorities. 
This can be said of no other ancient book in the world.” So 
far as variations in the text are concerned, it has been well said — 
that the most inaccurate text ever written leaves every great 

2 The Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (1895). 
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doctrine and fact of Christendom untouched; while Professor 
KGnig, one of the greatest text critics in the world, who gives 
130 pages in his Zinlettung (1893) to the discussion of how 
these variations arose, concludes that very few, if any, of them 
arose from any desire to change the text, which remains sub-- 
stantially as written, with the exception of accidental changes 
due to copyists, which could not have been avoided without a 
constant miracle. 

Nor would the Bible— the sacred revelation of God’s will to 
man — be in any way injured if it were proved that certain inci- 
dental scientific or historical references in the original manu- 
scripts were not absolutely inerrant. (Guizot, in his History of 
France, mentions that the Phoenicians began about 1100 B. C. to. 
trade in Gaul, and that Euxenes, the Greek trader, landed there 
600 B. C., and that the word ‘‘German”’ means “man of war.’” 
Now, if we can trace back the Phcenician trade to 1600 B.C., as: 
I think we can, or prove that Euxenes came to Gaul in 599 B.C..,. 
and that the word “‘German” originally meant ‘‘ neighbor,’’ not 
“man of war,” to how great anextent ought such trifling inaccura- 
cies to affect Guizot’s trustworthiness as a historian of France ? 
So little that no critic has ever thought them worth mentioning. 
However careful and honest a historian may be, he must be 
expected to make some mistakes, unless he is omniscient. Critics 
have not destroyed the Bible when they have only proved the 
humanity of the writers of the Bible, and that inspiration did 
not protect them from all human infirmity. Whether inspira-. 
tion did thus protect them, even in trifles, must be determined 
by the evidence alone. The value of this book as a true history 
and a true revelation does not depend upon the decision of that 
question. 

Some people seem to think that, if it cannot be proved that 
every line of the Pentateuch came from the pen of Moses and 
every psalm from the pen of David, then the Bible is destroyed. 
That is not orthodoxy; it is religious hysteria. Our grandfathers. 
knew that there were passages in the Pentateuch which Moses. 
did not write. They knew that he did not write the account of 
his own death and burial, and they knew, too, that, if the Jewish 
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law-book had the same history as every other law-book, it was 
* to be expected that to the old Mosaic legislation there would be 
added the new laws of a later period. The original legislator 
would naturally impress his name upon the whole body of laws. 
Blackstone’s and Kent’s Commentaries, and Story’s Equity Juris- 
prudence, must always go by these great names, though much 
new matter has already been added to them. I think anyone 
acquainted with the facts would be struck with the application 
to the Hebrew law-book of the preface by Dr. Bigelow to the 
thirteenth edition of Story’s great work mentioned above. He 
says: “In later editions a practice had grown up of making 
changes in the original text and notes in one way or another, 
generally by bracketed interpolations . . . . [but] in process of 
time the brackets had sometimes moved into wrong places or 
dropped out altogether, and the result was that the work of the 
author could not always be distinguished from that of his 
In the present edition the original text and notes 

reappear intact, save the correction of some misprints.”’ 

Now, that exactly represents the attitude of modern critical 
scholars toward the Mosaic law-book. The surer one is that 
the basis and fundamental contents and spirit of those laws 
came directly from Moses himself, the more heartily ought one 
to encourage this work. 

Just so with that marvelous Hebrew hymn-book of the 
temple which we possess. The Jews never supposed that every 
psalm came from David. Indeed,a number of different authors 
are mentioned in the headings of these psalms; and by a study 
of the vocabulary —some psalms showing a much later vocabu- 
lary than others—and the religious sentiment of the hymn, and 
its reference to the temple sacrifices or to the temple as 
destroyed, the approximate date, the circumstances under which 
it was written, and sometimes the probable authorship may be 
determined. This is precisely the same kind of work attempted 
recently with several denominational hymn-books, in the earlier 
editions of which the names of the authors were not always 
given, and, when added by later editors, not always given cor- 
rectly; while in many instances there had been mutilations of 
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the text of even the best-known hymns. Such work does not. 
destroy the religious value of the book, but increases it. 

So that, after we have worked down to the correct text by the: 
careful processes of textual criticism, even then we have not 
always reached the meaning —the sacred revelation— which the 
words were intended to convey. Sometimes the authorship of 
the passage may help to determine its meaning, but it is always 
important to know the age to which it belongs, its position in 
the religious development of the nation, the circumstances sur-- 
rounding its composition, and whether the passage is prose or 
poetry, literal or figurative. The same words differ vitally in 
meaning in different forms of literature. A word or phrase 
which in a philosophic treatise or scientific essay means one 
thing may mean something quite different in an ordinary nar-- 
rative or ina poem. The same phrase or figure of speech may 
take on an entirely new meaning in a different age, a different 
locality, and different surroundings. Therefore the inspired 
thought (the real Bible) can never be fully discovered without 
the aid of literary and historical criticism, z. ¢., higher criticism.. 
In the language of the street, the term “higher criticism” stands 
for any foolish and skeptical theory concerning the Bible; but 
that is merely the ordinary inaccuracy of street phraseology. The 
higher critical tests are simply finer tests than those which can 
be used in textual criticism, and Principal Cave, Professors. 
Robertson and Kilpatrick, Drs. Green, Bissel, and Andrew 
Harper, Professors Delitzsch, Strack, and Orelli, have all reached: 
their results professedly by the use of these higher critical: 
methods. 

It has been the application of these higher tests of literature: 
and history which has made the Bible so entrancingly interest-. 
ing in our time. This is a national literature ; not a book, but a. 
library; not a specimen of God’s style, but the production of 
many authors widely divergent from each other in style as in: 
knowledge. Here are fragments from royal pens, and long sec-- 
tions from the pens of the shepherd and swineherd. Here is a 
passage which claims to have been written by an Egyptian gen-- 
eral, and another by a courtier of the Persian king Artaxerxes,,. 
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and another by a Greek scholar, and still another by a petty 
Roman official, and yet others by a tentmaker or some unlearned 
fishermen of Syria. Some of these chapters contain history so. 
ancient that no other record in the world made mention of it 
until in our times the inscriptions on the banks of the Nile and 
the Euphrates have been placed by its side; while other chap- 
ters were written by contemporaries of Virgil and Horace and 
Tacitus, and contain notices of men who are mentioned again 
and again in the Greek and Roman classics. Here are chapters 
that were written in the center of Asia, and others on the coasts 
of Africa, and others from the capital of Europe. Here are frag- 
ments of songs which antedate by centuries the songs of Homer, 
and others of the days of 4schylus and Sappho and Sophocles, 
and others still which were written after Greek and Roman poetry 
of the best type had perished.’ Each one of these Bible authors. 
has marked peculiarities of style, favorite words, phrases, symbols, 
and metaphors. Amos and Isaiah, Ezekiel and the Psalmist, 
Luke, John, and Paul, each writes in a style which is all his own. 
It is now seen, as never before, that we cannot talk of the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament or the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment as if they were all of a piece; but one writer used Pales- 
tinian Hebrew, and another Babylonian Hebrew, and another 
Aramaic, z. e., vulgar Hebrew or Hebraized Canaanitish ; one New 
Testament writer uses excellent Greek, and another Hebraistic 
Greek, and they all are more or less influenced by the colloquial 
language of the district in which they live. 

They also use their materials differently. Some of the New 
Testament authors never quote any authority except some for- 
mer prophet or apostle, but Luke in his life of Christ used all — 
former writings on the subject which he could get hold of, and 
the Hebrew scribes who wrote the Pentateuch, the Chronicles, 
and the Kings used various old books now lost.3 This proves 
that at least some of the Bible writers did use documentary 
materials in composing their works. Recent discoveries have 
shown that this use of earlier documents emphasizes, in some 
cases, instead of obliterates, their inspiration. We have now 


3Numb. 21:14; 1 Kings 11:41; 1 Chron.29:2; 29:21; 2 Chron. 12: 13; etc. 
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in our hands the literature of several of the other nations 
which lived nearest to the Hebrews, and in which they discuss 
the same subjects of which the Bible treats—the creation of the 
world and man, the nature of sin, the will of God, the duty of 
man, the future world. The difference between these accounts 
and the Bible account is more striking than their similarity. 
God has breathed upon these Hebrew writers. Their silence, 
é. g., concerning the demons and monsters which, according to 
the contemporaneous Egyptian and Syrian texts, were univer- 
sally supposed to attack every man who left this world at death, 
is as strange and noble as their positive utterances concerning 
the merciful and gracious one. It is now seen that the earliest 
stories in Genesis were not literal histories, but visions of spir- 
itual truth expressed in the picture language which has always 
been so attractive to orientals. In such literature it becomes 
perfectly natural and beautiful to speak of a serpent talking or 
of God’s voice walking in the garden. It must not be forgotten 
that these narratives were written by orientals, for orientals, in 
the usual oriental style. 

A study of the symbolism which was well understood and 
used “ common intercourse, not only by the Hebrews, but by 
the nations surrounding them, has thrown much new light upon 
many Bible passages, as, e. g., when (as I think I have recently 
proved) the symbolic creatures which Ezekiel saw upholding 
God’s chariot are shown by the new discoveries to have been 
closely related to the Babylonian pantheon. What a lesson for 
the captives at the Kebar when Anu and Nergal, with all their 
subordinates, are pictured as the obedient servants of Jehovah, 
the Lord of all! 

Who these many writers were that wrote the Old Testament 
we do not know, nor do we know the exact date at which all 
of the books were written; but one thing we may be sure of — 
these documents were not written by dishonest men who have 
wilfully misrepresented the facts ; and if they saw what they 
say they saw, and heard what they say they heard, the truth both 
of prophecy and of Christianity is established. Jesus is the vindi- 
cation of Old Testament prophecy. If Jesus is a fact, then the 
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Bible is true, and Christianity is true even if there were more 
holy men of old who spake and wrote as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost than we have formerly known. This is God’s 
lamp, whoever made the pieces of which it is composed, and 
whenever they were made. Whether these pieces were put 
together earlier or later than we have been accustomed to sup- 
pose, the combination was divinely ordered, as is seen by the 
light it gives. This is the one book that is a lamp to the feet 
and a light to the path. That is what the Bible is for, and no 
scholar today denies that it is that. 
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THE MISAPPLICATION OF KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By FREDERICA BEARD, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


THE advocacy of pedagogical principles as the foundation of 
Sunday-school work by an increasing number of earnest stu- 
dents has been misinterpreted by many Sunday-school teachers 
to mean the adaptation of the Sunday school to the plans and 
methods of the weekday school. As a consequence, confusion 
and work unworthy of the name of the Bible school have arisen, 
and with them an unfortunate prejudice against a true educa- 
tional movement in the Sunday school. Such misconceptions as 
are signified by the following illustration need to be overcome: 
“Better to have the inefficient teacher whose teaching touches 
the heart of the child, than the trained-worker whose intellectual 
teaching has no spiritual influence.” In response to this remark, 
made at a gathering of teachers, two questions arose: Would 
the teacher who touches the heart of the child in an effective 
way Je “inefficient” ? Would the trained Sunday-school teacher 

hold anything of greater import than the training of the spiritual 

life? That would be preéminently the work to which he would 
be trained. Emphasis may well be given to the words of Rev. 
James A. Blaisdell:* “The agitation for better methods is 
fundamentally an agitation for a method which shall lay more 
vital hold upon the soul.” 

The misinterpretation referred to above is largely due toa 
lack of discrimination between principles and methods. Said 
Professor John Dewey, in a kindergarten conference, some time 
ago: “If these principles are true for the kindergarten, they 
are true for the university; if not true for the university, they 
are fictitious for the kindergarten.” In the present connection 

*In the Congregationalist, May 18, 1901. 
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we may logically add: If certain principles are true for the 
kindergarten, they are true for the Sunday school; if not true 
for the Sunday school, they are fictitious for the kindergarten. 
That which is accepted as fundamentally true cannot be limited 
to one place or work. 

The education of the home, the school, and the Sunday 
school needs to be grounded on the same basis, for the develop- 
ment of strong, harmonious character. Dwarfed, twisted, and 
unbalanced natures are often the result of contradictory planes 
of action in the training of child life. 

But the full appreciation of the pedagogical principles of 
today leads of necessity to a difference in method in the several 
places, for by this we see that conditions determine the ways in 
which a principle shall be applied. 

Arguing in favor of the same Bible lesson for children of all 
ages, especially for the sake of united home study, a leading 
Sunday-school worker once said: ‘You kindergartners uphold 
unity as the one essential principle.” Apparently there was no 
distinction made here between unity—a principle to be applied 
to the spirit of the whole, and touching the natural relationship 
of one part to another—and uniformity, a method which uses 
the one form for all parts of the whole! The one we always 
need, the other is the bane of all good work. 

It is this distinction that needs emphasis as we consider the 
influence of the kindergarten upon the primary Sunday school. 
The working principle and general method may be the same in 
both places; the particular method needs often to be different. 
For instance, growth by self-action, be it physical, mental, or 
spiritual, has become an accepted truth and a working principle ; 
from this must naturally follow the general method of giving 
something to do—some means for the expression of impressions. 
Play with blocks as one means of expression has become a 
particular method in the kindergarten; must we adopt this 
special method in the primary Sunday school? We think not. 
The conditions, or the necessary environment, must be con- 
sidered in selecting what to use and what not to use. The 
amount of time, the character of the place, and the special day 
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will all affect the question. As to time, there is one hour (in 
single cases three hours), as compared with fifteen hours per 
week. The same means for the development of truth cannot, 
therefore, be successfully used, for lack of time forbids it. As 
regards place and day, should not there be rightly cultivated in 
little children a reverential distinction between the Sunday and 
the weekday kindergarten? If so, the Sunday child-garden in 
harmony with educational principles is possible without the use 
of the kindergarten materials. For this, what do we need to 
do first? To make sure that the subject-matter to be given is 
within the experience of the child with whom we have to do. 
The kindergarten has taught the Sunday school to go from the 
known to the unknown, but with a shallow appreciation of this 
truth the method employed has been to have a familiar intro- 
duction or an incidental connection well known to the child, and 
to pass from that to what is entirely beyond his experience. As 
if the “point of contact”’ is like a hitching-post on which any 
good thing may be fastened so long as the post is familiar! If 
we find and let the child see spiritual truth out of his everyday 
experiences, using the Bible pictures of human life in relation 
to this, our method will accord more nearly with the principle 
tried and proved. 

The kindergarten has said to the Sunday school: Let little 
children see spiritual truth in the concrete, not the abstract, 
form—they deal with things more than words. Yet this does 
not mean that a// truth is to be objectified. To attempt to 
materialize the spiritual often detracts from, or even destroys, 
the end in view. Children enter*into the wonderful and the 
mystical with a vision of faith lost entirely to adult life. How 
we crucify the highest ideals by material representations! And 
this in the name of the kindergarten! How we fill the mind 
with the picturing of incidentals, leaving no room for the spirit- 
ual impression! An earnest teacher ‘thinks she is doing God 
service,” according to ‘the new kindergarten ideas,” by dressing 
a doll in oriental swaddling clothes to represent the Christ Child 
in the manger! A copy of the Sistine Madonna and Child 
would have been less objective, but of more value to the true 
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kindergartner, because in z¢se/f it would deepen the spiritual sug- 
gestion, and would also impress the main thought of the time; 
it is dangerous to dwell on details with little children: distrac- 
tion is apt to be the result. The writer, who was an eyewitness 
to the above, might have supposed that all such work had passed 
away in eight years, and yet instances like the following have 
been evident within as many months: the “holy of holies” 
represented, and to be seen by lifting a flimsy little veil; the 
Israelites crossing a looking-glass sea on a “real mud bridge;” 
and even the garden of Gethsemane shown in concrete imagery! 
When such work is given by one bearing the name of kinder- 
gartner, the uninitiated are naturally led to believe that such 
work fulfils the kindergarten idea. . 

Perhaps one reason for such representations is found in the 
fact that the subject-matter is often so foreign to the little child 
that the teacher in sheer despair seeks some means of interest, 
some method by which to bring it to the child level. And the 
mistaken impression of the adult is that the child is interested in 
such lessons—no matter what the critics say! Let us investi- 
gate as to the point of interest; it may be absorbed with that 
pretty veil. 

How, then, is the concrete rather than the abstract to be 
used? With little children it is better to take some object from 
nature in which a spiritual truth is embodied, rather than to 
select a truth and then work hard to enframe it in some object of 
manufacture. An illustration may make this clear: in plant life, 
under certain conditions, the law of sacrifice, the resurrection 
truth, and that of individual character and responsibility may be 
seen, and words of Scripture may sum up these; on the other 
hand, a magnifying glass to make clear the meaning of “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord,” three blocks to personify “love, 
trust, and obey,” and paper “fishes” in relation to “fishers of 
men” are hindrances rather than helps to an appreciation of the 
truth. 

When the material environment of the story is so essential to 
its appreciation that it needs to be impressed, it is well to repre- 
sent it by things. This is especially true when the material 
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environment is different from the child’s usual surroundings. 
For instance, with such a subject as the man sick of the palsy, 
who was let down through the roof to be healed by Christ, the 
picturing of an oriental house would be of value; but if a fence 
has a place in a lesson and it is as familiar to the children as to 
the teacher, there is no use in stopping to make one. As the 
child grows to the age of eight to ten years, and the descriptive 
element has a larger interest, sand, blackboard, etc., will be more 
needed than in the earlier days. 

We return naturally now to the general method suggested 
above, viz., of ‘giving something to do.” Instead of using even 
kindergarten material in the Sunday school, let us use more from 
nature. The most devoted follower of Froebel may see that 
with him nature held the first place—that other material was an 
addition to be used when advantageous. There are two ways of 
using natural objects: according to the Pestalozzian object- 
lesson, which gives something to do by way of observation ; or, 
according to the Froebelian more active doing, by working with 
the thing itself; both may be effectively used, though the latter 
is of greater value; ¢. g., it is better for the child to discover that 
an oat has two or three coverings by taking them off than for 
the teacher to make the discovery for him. Again, when the 
right conditions are made, the children will often have some- 
thing to do in discovering truth, even if they do not actually 
handle material. And, as a result of some impression, they may 
at times be busy in finding and bringing to Sunday school a 
picture of some thing in relation to the preceding lesson; they 
may also work out in a crude way a picture on the blackboard 
which will do more good sometimes than a more complete one 
made by the teacher. Thus in a variety of forms may the work- 
ing principle of growth by self-action be applied. | 

In the kindergarten the children dramatize many stories, and 
thus in simple play express the truth by taking the different 
characters involved. This is one way of learning. Excellent 
for the kindergarten, is it a good way for the Sunday school ? 
We think not. It introduces the play element, which even 
for a.little child is not always necessary in the time of story and 
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song, and this detracts from a wholesome reverence for the 
place. And even in the kindergarten there are some stories and 
songs that are better not dramatized, e. g.,the Christmas story. 
We have yet to see anything so sacred “played” by the chil- 
dren. As most of the Bible-school stories are of a sacred 
nature, we find here the chief reason for not following this 
method. It is a different matter if, in their interest, the chil- 
dren spontaneously play out these stories in their homes. Any- 
thing of this kind done from the simple motive of interest is good 
rather than bad, and if we hinder or prevent it, we put upon them 
a distinction they cannot appreciate. 

In conserving the character of the Bible school discrimina- 
tion needs to be made between the purely nature songs of the 
kindergarten and those of a spiritual character. The music of 
the kindergarten has been an untold help to the primary Sunday 
school. And there are now so many simple beautiful songs, 
full of spiritual suggestion, that selection may easily be made. A 
song of nature that does not lead to a higher thought may better 
be reserved to the kindergarten. For instance, the bright, merry 
one “All the birds have come again" suggests only the return 
of the spring, but such a song as “ Waiting to grow,” with the 
climax, 

Nothing so small, nor hidden so well, 
That God cannot find it, and presently tell 
His sun where to shine and his rain where to go, 
Helping, helping them grow, 
suggests that, and with it a thought of the Father in heaven. 

The more the Sunday-school primary teacher can enter into 
the general method and spirit of the true kindergartner in the 
management of the children, the better will be their training. 
But the sentimental manner, the constant ‘“dear’’-ing and 
fondling, supposed by some to emanate from the kindergarten, 
because teachers called by that name have indulged in these, 
need carefully to be avoided. The love which shows an element 
of strength appeals to the children far more than an emotional 
pampering. Simplicity, justice, and common-sense are three 
essentials in the general method of the Bible school, as of any 
other school. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Vil. THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING SACRIFICE, CONSIDERED COM- 
PARATIVELY. 


§ 83. Sacrifice in the Early Period, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code, (4) the historical material of J and E, (c) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and (d@) the pre- 
Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 


1. Kinds of offerings.’ 
Gen. 28:18; 35:14; Exod. 8:20 f.; 10:24 ff.; 18:12; 20:24; 24:5; 
Judg. 6:26; 1 Sam. 10:8; 21:6; 1 Kings 3:4; 12:26-35; 2 Kings 
16:12 f.; Isa. 1:11-13; Hos. 4:13; 9:4; 11:2. 

. Materials of sacrifice. 
Gen. 4:3; 15:9 ff.; 8:20 ff.; 22:1-13; 28:18; 35:14; Exod. 20: 24; 
Numb. 23: 1-4, 14; Judg. 13: 16-19; 6:18-24, 26; 1 Sam. 7:9 f.; 
21:6; 1 Kings 8:5. 

. Manner of sacrifice. 
Exod. 34:25; 23:18; Numb. 23:1-4, 14; 1 Sam. 2:13-17; 2 Sam. 
6:13; 1 Kings 18: 30-38; 2 Kings 16:12 f. 

. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 
Gen. 46:16; Exod. 23:15¢,; 34:20c; Numb. 23:1-4, 14; Judg. 
6:18-24; 13:16-19; 1 Sam. 1:3 ff.; 6:15; 7:9f.; 11:15; 20:29; 
2 Sam. 6:13, 17f.; 24: 22-25; 1 Kings 8:5; 18: 30-38. 

. Sacrifice was often a social or family meal. 
Gen. 18: 1-8; 31:54; Exod. 18:12; Numb. 22: 40; Deut. 27: 64,7; 
1 Sam. 1: 3 ff.; g: 12 f.; 16:2, 5; 20:29. 

. Human sacrifice was not unknown. 
Gen. 22: 1-13; Hos. 13:2(?). 


*The following are J-references: Gen. 4:3; 8:20 ff.; 18:1-8; 35:14; Exod. 
8:20 £.; 34: 20c, 25; Numb. 23:1-4, 14(?); Deut. 27:64, 7(?). The following are 
E-references: Gen. 15:9 ff.; 22:1-13; 28:18; 31:54; 46:16, Exod. 10:24 ff.; 
18:12; 20:24; 23:15§¢c, 18; 24:5; 32:6; Numb. 22: 40. 
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. Sacrifice to idols was common. 
Exod. 32:6; 1 Kings 12:26-33; 2 Kings 5:17(?); 10:19, 24f.; 
Hos. 4:13; 11:2. 

. The priest was given a share of the sacrifice. 
1 Sam. 2:13-17. 

. The prophets’ attitude toward sacrifice. 
Amos §:22-05; Hos. 3:4; 4:13, 19; 6:6; 8:13; 
14:2; 13:2; Isa. 1: 11-13; 34:6. 

§ 84. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. What were the various kinds of offerings made in this period ? 
What significance attached to each kind — for example, what was the 
meaning of the burnt-offering ? of the peace-offering ? of the pass- 
over offering ? Consider to what extent (a) sacrifice in this period 
was equivalent to a social meal ; (4) the eating of meat was a sacrificial 
act ; (¢) the spirit of joy accompanied the act. 

2. Note the kinds of material used in sacrifice, for example, the 
flesh of animals (what animals? animals of what age ?), oil, wine, 
meal. What was the reason underlying the use of each of these kinds 
of material ? 

3. Why was leavened bread not to be used in connection with a 
sacrifice ? Why was no part of the sacrifice to be left over until the 
morning of the following day? What points concerning sacrifice 
. may be noted in connection with Balaam’s sacrifice (Numb. 23: 1-4, 
14, 27-30)? Consider the custom of the priests in Samuel’s time, and 
what it involved. Study Elijah’s sacrifice on Gilgal, and note the 
bearing of the details on the subject. 

4. Upon what occasion, and under what circumstances, were sacri- 
fices offered? What purpose lay in the mind of the offerer? What 
was sought for in the act ? 

5. When sacrifice was only a social or family meal, what was the 
religious element? Was the deity ever thought to partake of the 
meal? Was the deity ever supposed to be related to the family ? 
What was the connection between this social act and the spirit of joy 
which, in early times, seems to have characterized the act of sacrifice ? 

6. Consider the willingness of Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac, 
and what was involved in this willingness? Explain to yourself the 
custom of human sacrifice; how could it have arisen? what wrong 
ideas did it rest upon ? 

7. Note some of the instances in which sacrifice was offered to 
idols. Since the idols were believed to represent deities, either that 
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of Israel or those of other nations, was this not something clearly to 
have been expected ? 

8. Note that in this period the priest, whatever other kind of 
support he may have received, was given a share of the sacrifice. 

g. Formulate a statement containing the substance of the prophet’s 
attitude toward sacrifice; and consider whether the prophet was 
opposing (a) the act of sacrifice itself; or (4) a cold, indifferent, hypo- 
critical spirit, with which men in those days had become accustomed 
to offer sacrifice ; or (c) the feeling, which had become quite general, 
that sacrifice was enough to gain Jehovah’s pleasure, that this was all 
that he expected, and that this, without reference to conduct, con- 
stituted religion. 

§ 85. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on sacrifice in the 
early period, embodying the material presented above. 

§ 86. Sacrifice in the Middle Period, that is, as described in the laws 
of Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic prophecies, and in the Deuter- 
onomic portions of the books of Samuel and Kings. 

1. Kinds of offerings.” 

Deut. 12 : 4-7, 16; Mic. 6: 6-8; Jer. 17:26; 33:11, 18. 
. Materials of sacrifice. 
Deut. 16: 2-4; Mic. 6:6-8; Jer. 6:20; Isa. 43:23 ff.; 1 Sam. 2:27. 
. Manner of offering. 
Deut. 12: 27; 16:7; Jer. 33:18; 1 Sam. 2:27. 
. Occasion and purpose of offerings. 
Deut. 16: 2-4; 1 Sam. 3:14; Jer. 33:11. 
. Social element in sacrifice. 
Deut. 12 : 4-14; 1 Kings 3:15. 


. Slaughter and sacrifice are no longer synonymous terms. 
Deut. 12 : 15, 20-28. 


. Priest’s portion of the sacrifice. 
Deut. 18:3, 4; I Sam. 2: 28, 36. 
8. Human sacrifice still existed. 
Mic. 6: 6-8. 
. Prophets’ attitude toward sacrifice. 
Zeph. 1:7,8; Mic. 6:6-8; Jer. 6:20; 7:21 f.; 17:26; 33:11, 81; 
46:10; Isa. 43:23 f. 
§ 87. Suggestions and Questions. 
1. Note in Deut. 12: 4-7 (@) the kinds of offerings mentioned 


? References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteronomy. 
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dincluding tithe, heave-offering, free-will offering), and (4) the spirit 
-of rejoicing in which these offerings are to be made. Consider in 
Mic. 6 : 6-8 (a) the possibilities of sacrifice (including that of one’s own 
-child), (4) the purpose of sacrifice, and (¢) the requirement of Jehovah. 

2. Consider the materials used in sacrifice, as mentioned in passages 
-cited above, and note any variations in comparison with those used in 
the earlier age. 

3. Consider (a) the use made of the blood ; its pouring on the altar ; 
(4) the roasting of the flesh ; (c) the eating of the flesh; (d) the employ- 
ament of men “to burn meal-offerings and to do sacrifice.” 

4. Consider the connection of the Passover with the going-up of 
Israel out of Egypt, (a) in relation to time (was there not a spring 
feast celebrated by the ancient nations before the exodus ?); (4) in 
relation to ceremony (why was unleavened bread to be used ?); (¢) in 
relation to the purpose of the act. Was the sacrifice intended to 
purge or purify from sin? Was sacrifice intended also to be an 
expression of gratitude for some favor already received ? 

5. Is the social element still to be seen in this period, that is, does 
‘the family or clan meal, with all its social accompaniments, constitute 
a sacrifice ? 

6. What new distinction has arisen as between the slaughter of ani- 
mals and the act of sacrifice? Wherein does the distinction consist? 
What led to the making of the distinction? What, naturally, will 
follow as a result of making this distinction ? 

7. Note (a) the particular portions of each animal sacrificed, which 
-are assigned as the portion of the priest, that is, for his maintenance ; 
(4) the additional perquisites he received in the way of grain, oil, wine, 
and meal ; and (c) the ground for these gifts. 

8. What evidence is there that in this period human beings are still 
used for sacrifice ? 

g. Consider the attitude of the prophets of this period toward sac- 
rifice, and determine (see § 84, 9) the real meaning of this attitude. 

§88. Constructive Work.—Prepare a statement which will contain, 
in some detail, the differences between the usages of the middle period 
in respect to sacrifice, and those of the early period. 

§ 89. Sacrifice as Presented by Ezekiel. 

1. Kinds of offerings. 

Ezek. 40:39; 42:13; 46:12; 45: 13-17; 20:40. 

2. Materials of sacrifice. 

Fzek. 44:15; 46:4-7. 
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. Manner of sacrifice. 


Ezek. 40:38-43; 44:11, 15; 46:4-15, 24. 


. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 


Ezek. 46:4-15; 43:18-27; 45:13-25. 


. Sacrifice was still thought of as a banquet. 


Ezek. 39:17-20; 46:24. 


. Sacrifice was still offered to idols. 


Ezek. 20: 28-31. 


. Priests retain a share of the sacrifice. 


Ezek. 42:13. 


§ 90. Consider the various allusions to sacrifice in Ezekiel, under 
the topics suggested above, and note (a) the points of resemblance and 
difference in comparison with the facts of the early and middle periods ;. 
(4) the more formal and official character with which sacrifice seems to 
be invested by Ezekiel ; (c) the exceedingly elaborate system of sacrifice 
provided for, ¢. g., in 46: 4-15; (@) the fact that, notwithstanding all 
this, the earlier idea of sacrifice as a banquet still exists (39: 17-20; 
46:24). 

§ 91. Sacrifice in the Later Period, that is, as described in (a) the 
laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the 
priestly histories, e. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 


I. 


Kinds of offerings.’ 
Lev. 7:1, 11; 6:8, 14,25; 8:22; 23: 100, 11, 13; Exod. 25:30; 30:73. 
Numb. 15:19; 5: 11-31. 


. Materials of sacrifice. 


Lev. 1: 1-3, 10,14; 2:1, 4f., 7,11, 13-15; 3:1,3f.,6f., of., 12, 14 f.,. 
16f.; 5:6f., 11; 6: 1-7, 15, 19f.; 7: 3-5, 11 ff.; 9: 1-4; 12: 6-8; 14:10, 
49; 24:5-9; Numb. 15:1-21; Exod. 29: 1-3, 22 f., 38-42; Numb... 
chap. 28 ; Exod. 30 : 34-38; Lev. 22 : 18-25, 27 f.; 23 : 106-14. 


. The fat and blood are regarded as especially sacred. 
Lev. 7: 22-27; 8:15, 23 f.; 9: 19-21; 17:6; etc. 


. Manner of sacrifice. 


Lev. 1: 3-9, 11-13, 15-17; 2:1 f., 4-16; 3:1-17; 4:1-35; 5:8 f., 12; 
6: 1-7, 8-13, 14-18, 19-23, 24-30; 7:1 ff., 11-21 ; 8: 14-30; 9: 8-11, 
12-14, 15-24; 14:10-32, 49-53; 16:3-28; 24:5-9; Numb. 5: 11-313. 
19: 1-22; Exod. 29: 10-42; 30:7-10; Lev. 22:29 f.; 19: 5-8. 


. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 


Lev. 4: 1-3, 13 f., 20, 22-28, 31, 35; 5: 1-6, 13-15, 17-19; 6: 1-7, 30;: 
9:7; 12:6-8; 14:20, 31,53; 15:13-15, 28-30; 23: 10-21; Numb. 
5 : 11-31; 15: 17-21, 22-28; 19: 1-22; chap. 28; Exod. 30: 7-10. 


3 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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. The priests’ share of the sacrifice. 
Lev. 2:3, 10; 5:13; 6: 16-18, 26,29; 7:6—10, 14, 28-38; 8:31; 10: 12- 
20; Numb. 5:5-10; Exod. 29:27-32; Numb. 18 : 8-20. 

. All slaughter is sacrificial. 
Lev. 17: 1-9. 

. Few references to idolatrous sacrifices. 
Lev. 17:7. 

. Attitude of the prophets toward sacrifice. 
Isa. 19:21; 56:7; 66:3; Mal. 1:7-9; 3:3-5; Joel 1:9, 13; 2:14; 
Dan. 9: 27. 

. Sacrifice is given a large place in the later histories. 
1Chron, 16:43 21.:266,; 20 5 °6s 
31: 28.3 Ezrag:2f.; 6:17; 8:95; 10:29; Neb. 
10: 338.5. tec 


11. Prominence of the idea of sin in connection with sacrifice. 
Lev. 4:35; chap. 16; 9:3; 10:16 ff.; Numb. 15: 22-31; 19:1~-9. 

§92. Questions and Suggestions.— How much in detail the various 
topics concerning sacrifice in the later period shall be taken up will be 
determined in some measure by one’s archeological interests. In any 
case, these topics deserve consideration because of their sociological, as 


well as their religious, bearing : 

1. Prepare a list of the kinds of offerings, viz., burnt-offering, 
peace-offering, sin-offering, etc., including vows, the offering involved 
in Naziritism, the offering of purification. From the passages describ- 
ing each, and from a study of the name (in English and, if possible, 
in Hebrew), differentiate these various offerings from each other and 
determine what was distinctly characteristic in each case. Consider, 
now, whether any principle of classification exists; ¢. g.: (a) Are they, 
in each case, voluntary or obligatory? (4) Are they, in each case, 
self-dedicatory, eucharistic, or expiatory? Suggest any other possible 
bases for classification. 

2. Take up, one by one, the materials which might be used in sac- 
rifice, noting, (2) in reference to animal offerings: (1) the particular 
animals which were deemed acceptable ; (2) the possible explanations of 
the selection of these animals with the rejection of others; (3) whether 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals+ was in any way 
connected with the choice for sacrifice; (4) in reference to vegetable 


4 Cf. Lev., chap. 11; Deut. 14: 3-21; and see G. A. Simcox, article “ Clean and 
Unclean,” §8, in Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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offerings: (1) the particular vegetables authorized ; (2) the reason or 
reasons for this selection ; (c) the character of offerings worthy of being 
accepted ; (¢) other possible gifts outside of animals and vegetables, 
¢. g., one’s hair,’ one’s virginity,® one’s blood (e) objects connected. 
more or less closely with sacrifice, ¢. g., wine, incense, salt, oil, blood, 
fat, leaven, honey; (/) the meaning or significance of each kind of 
material as employed in sacrifice. 

3. Note the particularly important emphasis placed upon the use of 
the blood and fat, and consider what was involved in this, and the 
principle underlying it. 

4. Study, in detail, the method of sacrifice, viz., (a) the ceremonial 
of the animal sacrifice which included (1) the circumstances connected 
with the presentation of the victim, ¢. g., the laying on of hands, the 
time, the place, (2) the slaughter, (3) the use made of the blood, (4) 
the flaying of the animal and its dissection, (5) the burning, (6) the 
washing, (7) the waving and heaving, (8) the sacrificial meal; (4) the 
ceremonial, in similar fashion, of the vegetable offering ; (c) the cere- 
monial of the drink-offering ; (d) the distinction involved between 
burning the offering and eating it; (¢) the distinction involved 
between consuming all and only a portion. 

5. Study the occasion and purpose of sacrifice as it appears in the 
later period, considering (a) how far it is national, i. ¢., offered for the 
nation as a whole (cf. Exod. 29: 38-42; Numb. 28:9—29:6); (4) 
how far it is official, 7. ¢e., offered for certain officers of the state, the 
priest, or the ruler (cf Numb. 4: 22-26); (c) how far it is individual, 
z. ¢., offered for the ordinary man as an individual; (@) how far it 
is festal, i. e., associated with feasts, ¢. g., the Passover, the Feast of 
Harvest ; (¢) how far it is extraordinary, i. e., connected with special 
rather than regularly recurring events; (/) how far it is /oca/ or 
centralized, t. ¢., offered where one chanced to be, or at some place 
selected from all other places, and authorized as the proper and only 
proper place; (g) how far it is, in this period, a gift or offering, rather. 
than the payment of a demand or of something due. 

6. Put together the various elements which made up the priest’s 
due, and consider whether (a) upon the whole he was properly repaid 

5See Lev. 19:27; 21:5; and W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp.. 
323-35. 

°Cf. 1 Kings 14:24; 15:12; 22:47; 2 Kings 23:7; NowAack, Hebraische 
Archaologie, Vol. Il, pp. 132 £.5 W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, pp. 454 ff. 

1 Cf. Ps. 50:13; W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites (see Index, s. v. “ Blood”); 
H. C. TRUMBULL, The Blood Covenant. 
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for his services, (4) he deserved any longer to be classed with the 
widow and orphan, as in Deuteronomy. 

7. Note that all slaughter of animals for purposes of eating is 
sacrificial; that every animal must be formally presented at the 
appointed place; and that punishment is to be inflicted upon those 
who do not recognize this fact. 

8. Observe that offerings to idols have almost fallen into disuse. 

g. Consider the attitude of the later prophets toward sacrifice ; are 
they hostile ? or indifferent ? 

10. Make a list of the events narrated in the later histories with 
which sacrifice is connected, and note (a) how large a place sacrifice is 
given ; (4) how much more frequently the priest-writers recount the 
act of sacrifice than do the prophetic writers of Samuel and Kings; (c) 
the significance of this in connection with the greater importance 
attached to sacrifice in this later period. 

11. Consider (a) the intimate connection, whether expressed or 
implied, between all this detail of ceremonial and the idea of sin; (d) 
the intimate connection between the idea of sin thus expressed and the 
conception of God which had come to exist in this period; (c) the 
suggestive fact that, side by side with this objective expression of the 
appreciation of sin and of longing for communion with God, there 
should have been written so many of the psalms, which express sub- 
jectively and spiritually the same idea. 

§ 93. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will present 
in the form of a summary the essential differences between the later 
and preceding periods in reference to sacrifice, including (@) the 
chief points of practice, and (4) the essential principles involved. 

§ 94. Literature to be Consulted. 

J. H. Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament (1863); ALFRED BARRY, 
articles “Sacrifice,” ‘“Sin-Offering,” Meat-Offering,” ‘“ Burnt-Offering,” etc., in 
Smitu’s Dictionary of the Bible (1863); EWALD, The Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, 
transl. 1876), pp. 23-111; -KALISCH, Commentary on Leviticus (1867-72), Part I, pp. 
1-416; Part II, pp. 9, 217 ff., 290 ff.; KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 
1874 f.), Vol. I, pp. 236 f.; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology (1870, transl. 1883), pp- 
261-323; TyLor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, s. v. “Sacrifice;” E. PARK, 
“On the Question of the Divine Institution of Sacrifice,” Bidliotheca Sacra, 1876, pp. 
102-32; A. CAvE, The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement (1877); WELL- 
HAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878), pp. 52-82; R. Cou.ins, “An 
Essay on Sacrifice,” in The Pulpit Commentary on Leviticus (1882), pp. i-xiv; ALFRED 
Cave, “The Levitical Sacrifices Literally Considered,” in Zhe Pulpit Commentary 
on Leviticus (1882), pp. i-xxxi; H. C. TRUMBULL, Zhe Blood Covenant (1885), see 
Index, s. v. “ Sacrifice ;" LEIGHTON, The Jewish Altar (1886); A. Hovey, “ Shekkar 
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and Leaven in Mosaic Offerings,” Old Testament Student, 1886, pp. 11-16; H. CrosBy, 
“The Sacrifices,” Old Testament Student, 1886, pp. 249 f.; W. R. SMITH, article “ Sac- 
rifice” in Encyclopedia Britannica (1887); F. GARDINER, “On the Reason for the 
Selection of Certain Animals for Sacrifice,” Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, 1888, pp. 146-50; KITTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888-92, transl. 
1895), see /ndex, s. v. “Sacrifice ;”» W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites (1st ed. 
1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 213-340; ROBERTSON, Zarly Religion of Israel (1889), see 
Lndex, s. v. “ Sacrifice ;”” P. A. NORDELL, “‘ Old Testament Word-Studies: 7. Sacrifice 
and Worship,” Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII (1889), pp. 257 ff.; W. M. Rop- 
WELL, The Mosaic Sacrifices in Lev. I-III (1890); SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology 
(1892), see Jndex, s. v. “Sacrifice;”” Durr, Old Testament Theology (1891-1900), 
see /ndices to Vols. I and Il; Tu. E. ScHmMauck, “The Paschal Lamb,” Lutheran 
Church Review, 1891, pp. 127-63; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews 
(1892), see /ndex; H. C. TRUMBULL, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), see 
Index, s. v. “ Sacrifice;” T. K. CHEYNE, “The Date and Origin of the Ritual of 
the Scapegoat,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestameniliche Wissenschaft, 1895, pp. 153-6; 
Pu. J. HOEDEMAKER, “The Atonement Money,” Zhe Thinker, 1895; MEN- 
ziES, History of Religion (1895), see Index, s. v. “Sacrifice;” TRUMBULL, Zhe 
Threshold Covenant (1896), see /ndex, s. v. “Sacrifice;”» WIEDEMANN, Religion of 
the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see /ndex, s. v. “Offerings;” JasTRow, Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Jndex, s. v. “Sacrifices;” A. F. Scot, Offering 
and Sacrifice: An Essay in Comparative Customs and Religious Development (1899) ; 
TRUMBULL, Zhe Covenant of Salt (1899), pp. 83-96; S. R. DRIVER, article “ Offer, 
Offering, etc.,” in HasTINGs’ Dictionary of the Bible (1900); HERMANN SCHULTZ, 
“‘ The Significance of Sacrifice in the Old Testament,” American Journal of Theology, 
Vol. IV (1900), pp. 257-313; EDWARD Day, Zhe Social Life of the Hebrews (1901), 
pp- 39-46; McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. III (1901), pp. 
117 f. 

V. THALHOFER, Die undlutigen Opfer des mosaischen Cultus (1848); HENG- 
STENBERG, Die Offer der heiligen Schrift (1852); RIEHM, “ Ueber das Schuldopfer,” 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1854, pp. 93-121; S. W. RINCK, “ Ueber das Schuldop- 
fer,” Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1855, pp. 369-81; A. STOECKL, Das Opfer, nach 
seinem Wesen und seiner Geschichte (1860); OEHLER, revised by VON ORELLI, article 
“Opferkultus des A. T.’s,” Real-Encyhklopidie fiir protestantische Theol. und Kirche 
(2d ed., 1883); FRANZ DELITZSCH, article “Opfer” in RIEHM’s Handwérterbuch des 
biblischen Alterthums (1884); WELLHAUSEN, Reste des arabischen Heidenthums (1887), 
pp. 110-28; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887 f.), Vol. 1, pp. 492-8; Vol. [1, pp. 
253-64; L. GLAHN, “Soningen i den gammeltestamentlige Offerkultus,” Festskrift 
Borcks Colleg., pp. 281-3 (1889); FRIEDR. NiTzscu, Die /dee und die Stufen des 
Opferkultus (1889); C. PIEPENBRING, “Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce 
en Israel,” Revue de histoire des religions, 1891, pp. I-60, 133-86; TH. NAVILLE, 
Les sacrifices lévitiques et lexpiation (1891); A. SCHMOLLER, “ Das Wesen der Siihne 
in der alttestl. Opferthora,” Zheol. Studien und Kritiken, 1891, pp. 205-88; SMEND, 
Lehrbuch der aittestl. Religionsgeschichte (ist ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), pp. 138-45 ; 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archdologie (1894), Vol. Il, pp. 203-75; BEN- 
ZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie (1894), pp. 431-64; P. SCHANz, “ Der Opferbegriff,” 
Theol. Quartalschrift, 1894, pp. 179-222; G. A. S1EGRIST, L’idée du sacrifice dans 
LA. T. (1894); DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestl. Theologie (1895), see Index, s.v. 
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“Opfer;” STADE, “Die Eiferopferthora,” Zeitschrift fiir alttestl. Wissenschaft, 1895, 
pp. 166-78; MARTI, Geschichte der israelit. Religion (1897), pp. 103-7, 225-31. 

§ 95. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Study the principal references to sacrifice found in the Psalter, 
and consider (a) the attitude in general of these song-writers; (4) how 
far they have spiritualized the subject; (c) the relationship between 
the Levitical ceremonial and the spirit of the Psalms. 

2. What did the sage have to say about sacrifice? Cf Jobi:5; 

3. From an examination of the books of Maccabees— e. g., 1 Macc. 
§ 354; 7233; 11:34; 19:31; Macc. 1:8, 18, 23, 96, 31; 2:98; 
3:3,6,32; 4:14; 6:7; 9:16; 12:43; 13:23; 14: 31 —determine 
the spirit in which sacrifices were offered during the Maccabzan period, 
and note any changes that present themselves. 

4. Consider the subject of sacrifice as it appears in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, ¢. g., Heb. 5:1-3; 7:26f.; 9:6; 10:18, 26; 11:17; 
13: 10-16. 

5. Consider the meaning and usage in the several documents of the 
various Hebrew words for sacrifice, viz., mat; ; 
DUN; MNOM; ATM; FOI; ; ; ; 

Cf. S. R. DRIVER, article “Offer, Offering, Oblation,” in HAsTiNGs’ Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

6. Compare the usages relating to sacrifice among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and note points of similarity and difference as 
compared with the usages of the Hebrews. 

See W. R. SMITH, article “ Sacrifice” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 

7. Compare the usages relating to sacrifice among the Assyrians, 
the Arabs, and the Canaanites, and note points of similarity and dif- 
ference as compared with the usages of the Hebrews. 

See especially PAUL Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,’ 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. X1X, pp. 55-81; JastRow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Index, s. v. “ Sacrifice”); W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites; L. W. 
KiNG, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, pp.2t0 ff., A. H. Sayce, Badylonians and 
Assyrians, pp. 245-9. 

8. Consider the question of the origin of sacrifice. 


See W. R. SMITH, article “ Sacrifice” in Encyclopedia Britannica; A. F. Scot, 
Offering and Sacrifice: An Essay in Comparative Customs and Religious Development. 
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g. Prepare a definition of sacrifice which may be considered 
biblical. 

10. Consider the teachings inculcated by sacrifice, and whether these 
teachings (a) constituted the purpose and end of the Jewish service, 
or (4) pointed to something beyond and above. 

11. Consider the relation of sacrifice, as it is represented in the 
Old Testament, to the Christ of the New Testament. 


The Council of Sebenty. 


SERMON SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE-STUDY SUNDAY. 


BIBLE STUDY AND THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 


By JoHN H. VINCENT, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


“Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching and admon- 
ishing one another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts unto God.”— Col. 3: 16. 

1. Some ancient authorities read for “the word of Christ” “ the 
word of the Lord,” others “the word of God.” But the whole Bible 
is “ the word of Christ.” (Show in what sense this is true.) 

2. Punctuation is sometimes exposition. Eminent authorities sus- 
tain the American. Committee in the revision of 1881 in placing a 
semicolon after the word “richly” instead of after “ wisdom.” This 
division of the text, with another semicolon after “one another” (R.V.), 
will present in the entire verse three topics worthy of careful study: 

(a) The place of the Word in the life of the church: “ Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly.” 

(4) The wise study of the Word by the church: “In all wisdom 
teaching and admonishing one another.” 

(c) The vital, personal, jubilant experimental life of the church 
through this use of the Word: “ With psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs singing with grace in your hearts unto God.” 

3. Suggestions, to be arranged under the above general outline: 

(a) The processes of subjective grace are carried on according to the 
teaching of Scripture through the use of the Word by the Holy Spirit. 
As the wire is the medium of the electric current, so the truth is the 
medium of the Spirit. Find in the Bible statements sustaining this 
proposition as to the processes of conviction, enlightenment, conver- 
sion, success in prayer, deliverance from sin, strength, stability, free- 
dom, sanctification, victory, oneness with God. Find statements 
concerning the power, perfection, and effectual working of the Word. 

(4) The work of teaching, admonition, reproof, instruction to be 
constantly carried on in the church. The sanctification of intellectual 
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power. Not sacraments and ceremonies at the center, but shinking 
with the head and heart, and being built up by truth. 

(c) “In all wisdom” as to motive, matter, and method. The 
highest critical faculties, the most scientific processes to be employed, 
the most fearless and exhaustive researches to be made, the docile 
spirit, the hunger after to dominate. Sanctified scholarship. 

(@) The word “ dwell” as used in the Greek. Examine its radi- 
cal meaning. Is there a figure involved in it out of which a picture 
may be developed ? 

(e) The testimony and experience of eminent men as to the value 
and use of the Holy Scriptures: Sir Isaac Newton, Sir William Jones, 
John Milton, Daniel Webster, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Kelvin, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Ruskin, and others. 

(f/f) The recorded habits of devout saints in the use of the Word. 
(An endless list. ) 

(g) Study the bearing of the distinctive Christian qualities on Bible 
study. Read carefully vss. 12-15 immediately preceding the text. 
Moral purity (Col. 3: 5-11), humility, and kindness are necessary to 
the largest and best results of Bible study. 

(4) A joyful religious experience that expresses itself in “song ” 
is a great help to Bible study. It is the best preparation for it. And 
truth in the heart is sure to put itself into music. 


THE WHOLE CHURCH STUDYING THE BIBLE. 


By Amory H. BRADFORD, 
Montclair, N. J. 


“And Ezra the priest brought the law before the congregation, both men and 
women, and all that could hear with understanding, upon the first day of the seventh 
month.”-—Neh. 8: 2. 


THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN CHRISTIANITY. 

It occupies a position vital to Christianity, because it is the record 
of the Christian origins. We know what Jesus zs from subsequent his- 
tory: we know what he was from the Bible alone. A captain might 
as wisely ignore his compass as a Christian neglect his Bible. 

What is most needed in these times is knowledge of what the Bible 
contains, not a theory of its genesis. If we know what it really is, all 
other questions concerning it will settle themselves. 


REASONS FOR STUDYING THE BIBLE. 
1. Because it is the record of the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
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2. Because in that way alone can the world be delivered from 
crude and false interpretations of its teachings. Tradition, not revela- 
tion, is the source of our dissensions and heresies. 

3. Because it is interwoven with all that is best in modern civiliza- 
tion, especially with literature, art, laws, and the progress of society. 


HOW MAY THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE BE PROMOTED ? 


1. By expository preaching — not detailed expositions, but consecu- 
tive elucidation of the teaching of the various books in their relation 
to the whole. 

2. By the adoption in the Sunday school of the methods of the 
new education. By the inductive method as applied both to the pupil 
and the book. 

3. By the organization of the whole church into classes for Bible 
study at home. This requires system, skill, and scholarship, but its 
possibility has already been demonstrated, and its beneficial results 
are beyond question. 

4. By Sunday school, church, and pulpit all codperating in the 
common work, systematizing it and preserving it from year to year. 

The critical movement has not decreased but increased the study 
of the Bible. There is more interest in it than ever before, and there- 
fore its wise direction is more important. Of the blessings of the 
study of the Bible I need not speak ; they will quickly make themselves 
realized in individual hearts, in the church, and in the community. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


By GEORGE T. PURVES, 
New York. 


“Now these were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they received 
the word with all readiness of mind, examining the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so.” — Acts 17:11 (R. V.). 

Various motives may induce us to the close and prolonged study 
of the Bible. As an ancient and influential literature ; as a narrative 
of the most important events in history; as enshrining the lives of 
noble men and the thoughts of great minds; as the source of ethical 
and social influences which have done most to make civilization, it 
ought to be constantly studied by thoughtful students as well as by 
Christians. But in the text we find the highest motive. The Bible is 
God’s revelation of himself and his will with a view to man’s spiritual 
life and salvation. As such the Bereans studied it. The apostle had 
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appeared among them as a preacher of a revelation of faith and duty, 
and had appealed to the Scriptures of the Old Testament as witness- 
ing to the truth of his teaching. We may assume that if the Old 
Testament was worthy of such study, much more is the New Testament, 
and the Bible as a whole. 

I. Consider first the aims which Bible study, conducted from this 
point of view, should have. The more we believe it to be a divine 
revelation, the more should we want to study it minutely, thoroughly, 
in its internal structure and progress, in order to the understanding of 
it in its entirety. It is, of course, none the less human for being 
divine. It was given to the church under historical conditions as well 
as with a view to all times. Its teaching is progressively unfolded in 
it, and must be arranged chronologically and in its elements in order 
to be apprehended finally in systematic completeness. 

Hence the student of revelation should aim: 

1. To know, as accurately as possible, the history in and with which 
the revelation was given. This is to be learned from the Bible itself 
and from whatever other sources may be available. The history is the 
matrix of the revelation. 

2. To trace the teaching of the particular books of Scripture, when 
these are arranged in their historical places, by the closest attention to 
their details. Each book should be so familiar to us that we can have 
its table of contents, so to speak, before our minds. 

3. To study the relations of the several books to one another. In 
this way the structure of Scripture will appear. The books will not be 
disjecta membra, but parts of an organism of truth. 

4. To study the various ways and degrees in which revelation was 
embodied in the outward lives and inward experiences of the people 
of God as recorded in the Bible. This, too, is part of the revelation. 
Hence the value of its biographies and of such compositions as the 
Psalms. 

5. To bring all these studies to bear on the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. Thus the written Word will assume its true relation to 
the incarnate and personal Word of God. 

Thus the student of revelation will use the historical, exegetical, 
comparative, and synthetic methods. In proportion as he believes 
Scripture to be an inspired revelation will he deem no fact too small, 
no pains too great, in order to understand it. He will not be content 
with a pious perusal of it. He will want to know it in its historical 
delivery to the church. Only so will he be able to use it intelligently; 
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and his belief in its authority ought to impel him to use it with all the 
intelligence which he possesses or can acquire. 

II. Such an ideal of Bible study implies that it must be pursued 
continuously and systematically. So the Bereans examined the Scrip- 
tures daily. The words imply critical study and perseverance in it. 
The sketch given above includes enough work to occupy a long lifetime. 
It is, of course, not to be expected that ordinary Christians will be 
able to do it all. -But they can “press toward the mark.” Even a 
partial study along right lines will illuminate the whole subject. Our 
churches and schools and societies should organize under competent 
leaders. The following maxims should not be forgotten : 

A little time given each day to thoughtful study is worth a much 
longer time given occasionally. 

The practical, religious use of Scripture should be united with its 
careful, critical study. The two should not be separated. They need 
each other. 

Helps to Bible study should not be used ordinarily until the pas- 
sage itself has been studied. 

Bible study should be regarded as a lifelong work; the daily food 
of the spiritual life. 

III. Finally, a word as to the spirit in which the study should be 
pursued. There should be the Berean nobility of mind. It should 
be without prejudices, resolved to learn with humility what God has 
actually taught. It should be with reverence even when using the 
most critical methods. It should be with faith in God and in his 
Son. When the Bible is studied without such faith, the highest admira- 
tion of it is of little value. When studied with faith, its difficulties 
will not obscure the truth, while the latter will shine with both the 
heat and light of the Sun of righteousness. In the study of the Bible 
thus pursued lies the hope of unity of all believers, the purification of 
society, and the progress of the kingdom of God. 


THE BIBLE THE WORD OF GOD. 


By O. P. GIFFORD, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“That the man of God may be thoroughly made ready to every good work.” 
— 2 Tim. 3:17. 

Timothy was Paul’s favorite, his ‘“‘son in the gospel.” His readi- 
ness for service, his usefulness in service, were due to his early training. 
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He was a man of one book; the book which makes wise unto salva- 
tion. 

Jesus Christ is the theme of the book; God was the author of the 
book. 

The breath of God is the soul of man; the breath of God is the 
secret of the book. 

Man is God-breathed, man is God-breathing ; God breaths in and 
through man. The Bible is God-breathed and God-breathing. It 
contains the thoughts of God. It transmits the thoughts of God to 
the mind of man; the Bible teaches, reproves, corrects, instructs; the 
end sought is a soul equipped for service, furnished unto all good works. 

The soul of man is a Gennesaret, not a Dead Sea; it takes to give, 
not to keep. Knowledge of, continuance in, the Scriptures are the 
conditions of preparation for good works. 

The local church is strong if the members of it are strong. You 
cannot make a good building of poor material, nor a strong church 
of weak members ; the secret of strength in a church is strength in the 
members ; the secret of strength in the members is a knowledge of, a 
continuance in, the Scriptures. 


" PROFITLESS AND PROFITABLE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


By MaARCus Dops, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


“Ye search the Scriptures because ye think that in them ye have eternal life; 
and these are they which bear witness of me; and ye will not come to me, that ye may 
have life.”—John 5: 39. 

1. What Scripture is— ‘These are they which bear witness of me.” 
Here are many books of various kinds and in more than one language, 
written in times widely apart, in countries remote from one another. 
What is the unifying element? What is it that brings them together 
and forms them into one consistent whole? It is their connection 
with that grand historical revelation which culminated in Christ. 
As Luther always proclaimed: “The true touchstone of Scrip- 
ture is, Does it exhibit Christ? That which presents Christ is Scrip- 
ture, though Judas or Herod wrote it; that which does not present 
Christ is not Scripture, though Peter or John wrote it.” From him 
Scripture derives its significance and its authority, as the ring has its 
value from the diamond which it holds to view. It is either the 
preparation for Christ, or the history of his life, or the proclamation 
of his risen life and reign by his immediate followers. 
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2. The right and the wrong study of the Bible are determined by its. 
nature. That is right which brings Christ more clearly to view; that 
is wrong which fails to do so. 

The Jews misused Scripture. They thought that life was in the 
book. They therefore counted its letters, dazed their heads with mys- 
terious significances in numbers and in names, allegorized away the 
plain meaning, and entirely missed the real purport. They mistook a 
guide-post for a house of shelter. And so when Christ came they did 
not recognize him. Thus may the Bible in any age, if lifted out of 
its subordinate place, become mischievous. If we ask from it less, or 
if we ask from it more, than merely this, that it exhibit Christ, we mis- 
use it. To teach it as mere history is useful; it is well to know the 
kings of Israel, as it is a mark of culture to know the kings of Rome ; 
to have some information regarding the great Assyrian conquerors, as 
to have some knowledge of the swarming of the early Mohammedans ; 
but this knowledge is mischievous if it veils the religious use of Scrip- 
ture. All supplementary studies must subserve the purpose of Scrip- 
ture as the organ of revelation. 

To ask from the Bible more than a presentation of Christ is almost 
or quite as mischievous as to ask from it less. To seek in it prophetic 
or dogmatic information, an infallible accuracy in each detail, is to seek 
what is not the purpose of Scripture to give. If it so presents Christ 
as to persuade men he is God’s revealer and messenger, it serves its. 
purpose. 

The right and profitable use is, therefore, made of Scripture when 
it promotes the understanding of Christ. We understand Christ 
better, and we are more surely drawn into his fellowship, when we 
understand these three things, the long-drawn preparation of his 
coming, the main incidents of his life, and the salient features of his 
character and work ; as well as the impression made upon his followers, 
and the new life they were enabled to live by the power and spirit of 
their risen and reigning Lord. 


CHRIST REVEALED IN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES: AN ARGUMENT 
FOR BIBLE STUDY. 


By C. CUTHBERT HALL, 
New York. 


“And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he 
opened the book, and found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is. 
upon me, because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; he hath sent. 
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He was a man of one book; the book which makes wise unto salva- 
tion. 

Jesus Christ is the theme of the book; God was the author of the 
book. 

The breath of God is the soul of man; the breath of God is the 
secret of the book. . 

Man is God-breathed, man is God-breathing ; God breaths in and 
through man. The Bible is God-breathed and God-breathing. It 
contains the thoughts of God. It transmits the thoughts of God to 
the mind of man; the Bible teaches, reproves, corrects, instructs; the 
end sought is a soul equipped for service, furnished unto all good works. 

The soul of man is a Gennesaret, not a Dead Sea; it takes to give, 
not to keep. Knowledge of, continuance in, the Scriptures are the 
conditions of preparation for good works. 

The local church is strong if the members of it are strong. You 
cannot make a good building of poor material, nor a strong church 
of weak members ; the secret of strength in a church is strength in the 
members ; the secret of strength in the members is a knowledge of, a 
continuance in, the Scriptures. 


" PROFITLESS AND PROFITABLE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


By MARCus Dops, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


“Ye search the Scriptures because ye think that in them ye have eternal life ; 
and these are they which bear witness of me; and ye will not come to me, that ye may 
have life.”—John 5: 39. 

1. What Scripture is— “These are they which bear witness of me.” 
Here are many books of various kinds and in more than one language, 
written in times widely apart, in countries remote from one another. 
What is the unifying element? What is it that brings them together 
and forms them into one consistent whole? It is their connection 
with that grand historical revelation which culminated in Christ. 
As Luther always proclaimed: “The true touchstone of Scrip- 
ture is, Does it exhibit Christ? That which presents Christ is Scrip- 
ture, though Judas or Herod wrote it; that which does not present 
Christ is not Scripture, though Peter or John wrote it.” From him 
Scripture derives its significance and its authority, as the ring has its 
value from the diamond which it holds to view. It is either the 
preparation for Christ, or the history of his life, or the proclamation 
of his risen life and reign by his immediate followers. 
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2. The right and the wrong study of the Bible are determined by its. 
nature. That is right which brings Christ more clearly to view; that 
is wrong which fails to do so. 

The Jews misused Scripture. They thought that life was in the 
book. They therefore counted its letters, dazed their heads with mys- 
terious significances in numbers and in names, allegorized away the 
plain meaning, and entirely missed the real purport. They mistook a 
guide-post for a house of shelter. And so when Christ came they did 
not recognize him. Thus may the Bible in any age, if lifted out of 
its subordinate place, become mischievous. If we ask from it less, or 
if we ask from it more, than merely this, that it exhibit Christ, we mis- 
use it. To teach it as mere history is useful; it is well to know the 
kings of Israel, as it is a mark of culture to know the kings of Rome ; 
to have some information regarding the great Assyrian conquerors, as 
to have some knowledge of the swarming of the early Mohammedans ; 
but this knowledge is mischievous if it veils the religious use of Scrip- 
ture. All supplementary studies must subserve the purpose of Scrip- 
ture as the organ of revelation. 

To ask from the Bible more than a presentation of Christ is almost 
or quite as mischievous as to ask from it less. To seek in it prophetic 
or dogmatic information, an infallible accuracy in each detail, is to seek 
what is not the purpose of Scripture to give. If it so presents Christ 
as to persuade men he is God’s revealer and messenger, it serves its. 
purpose. 

The right and profitable use is, therefore, made of Scripture when 
it promotes the understanding of Christ. We understand Christ 
better, and we are more surely drawn into his fellowship, when we 
understand these three things, the long-drawn preparation of his 
coming, the main incidents of his life, and the salient features of his 
character and work ; as well as the impression made upon his followers, 
and the new life they were enabled to live by the power and spirit of 
their risen and reigning Lord. 


CHRIST REVEALED IN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES: AN ARGUMENT 
FOR BIBLE STUDY. 


By C. CUTHBERT HALL, 
New York. 


“And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he 
opened the book, and found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is. 
upon me, because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; he hath sent. 
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me to proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. .... And 
he began to say unto them, Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.”— 
Luke 4: 17-21; of. Rev. 1:10, 11. 

The Bible claims, on its own behalf, to contain a revelation of the 
thought and purpose of God (see, e. g., Rom. 1: 1-4): “The gospel of 
God which he promised afore by his prophets in the Holy Scriptures, 
concerning his Son who was born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, who was declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” It is 
reasonable to bow to that claim, which is confirmed alike by history, 
by literary criticism, and by Christian experience. 

Granting the possibility of a revelation from God, the value of that 
revelation may be measured by the importance of its contents. In 
Scripture we find local and transitory revelations, to individuals or 
nations, concerning matters personal or national. These do not con- 
stitute the supreme value of the Scriptures as a holy revelation. The 
supreme, permanent, and universal value of this holy revelation is 
caused by the supreme, permanent, and universal importance of its 
chief contents. 

These are (a) the revelation of God in Christ; (4) the revelation 
of man in his relation to God. 

The present sermon deals only with the former. 

1. To state that the Scriptures reveal God, the monotheistic idea, 
is not to state the chief characteristic truth of scriptural revelation. 
The characteristic function of scriptural revelation is, specifically, to 
reveal God in Christ. 

Our religion is the Christian religion. It is monotheistic, but, 
specifically, monotheism manifested in the fulness of time, in the incar- 
nation of the Son of God. 

God has revealed himself in many ways, ¢. g., (a) in the open book 
of nature; (4) in the evolution of human history. 

But in the Scripture it is claimed that God has made a revelation 
of himself not duplicated in nature nor in human history; even a 
supreme, permanent, and universal revelation of himself in Christ. 
Upon this rests the Christian religion as the house rests upon its own 
foundation. 

2. To what scriptural statements concerning Christ do we have 
reference in speaking of Christ revealed in the Holy Scriptures? Not 
chiefly to the historical narrative of his holy words and deeds during 
his brief appearance in Palestine, but chiefly to those other statements 
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concerning his person and his work in their relation to the Godhead { 
and to humanity. 

(Here observe the distinction between history and revelation: 
history a narrative of occurrences and a memorandum of persons; 
revelation a disclosure of facts and relations transcending human 
knowledge and communicated as an unfolding of the divine thought 
-and purpose.) 

The Christian religion is the faith of Christ. But the contents of 
that faith include matters that transcend the range of historical narra- 
tive and claim to be revelations from God. 

Illustrate these particulars of the evangelical faith which lie out- 
‘side of the Bible narrative and constitute the substance of the Bible 
revelation. 

a. The preéxistent Christ. “In the beginning was the Word,” etc. 

6. The prophesied Christ. ‘Today hath this Scripture been ful- 
filled,” etc. 

c. Christ as the incarnate God. ‘When the fulness of the time 
came,” etc. 

@. The atoning Christ. ‘He is the propitiation,” etc. 

e. The risen Christ in his relation to Christianity. ‘Now is Christ 
risen from the dead,” etc.; ‘‘ If Christ be not risen, your faith is vain,” etc. 

J. The: glorified Christ. ‘Who ever liveth to make intercession 
for us,” etc. 

g. The returning Christ. ‘Looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing,” etc. 

These are matters lying beyond the range of unaided human 
‘knowledge and must be either a fabrication or a revelation. i 

3. The bearing of this line of thought upon Bible study appears in Hi) 
two conclusions : 

a. Our religion is founded on the belief that the Scriptures are a it 
holy revelation. Break that belief or permit it to disintegrate, and our 
religion breaks and crumbles away. Our religion is the outgrowth of i 
belief in certain disclosures of God which the Scriptures claim to have +i) 
‘been made by eternal love for the redemption and reconstruction of | 
humanity. Neglect Bible study and the force of these conceptions 
must be weakened and the power of the religion founded upon them 
must decline. 

4. To guard that which is committed to our trust, to promote the iW 
‘devout study of Holy Scripture as revelation, is to guard ourselves and | 
our children from incalculable loss. Bible study is necessary for the 


‘self-protection of Christian society. 
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Is Biblical Literature the Revelation of God? — The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, in a recent notice of Goodspeed’s /srael’s Messianic 
Hope, has stated an antithesis that may very well be considered. “We 
get,” the reviewer says, ‘“‘an account of the interpretations, hopes, 
expectations, ideals of Israel as reflected in the literature of Israel, 
canonical and uncanonical, and not an account of the revelations of 
God recorded in his Word.” 

We call attention to this sentence at the risk of having our purpose 
misunderstood, since it would be difficult to draw a more striking 
antithesis, or to put more distinctly two conceptions of the proper use- 
of the prophetic element of the Old Testament. On the one side are 
put the actual hopes of the Hebrew people as reflected in the prophetic 
and other literature, and over against these are put the “revelations of 
God recorded in his Word.” Are these revelations, then, something 
different from the prophetic utterances? If so, what are they? Or, 
if they are not something different, are they the interpretations put 
upon those utterances by men of later times ? 

For ourselves we have been accustomed to hold that the literary mate- 
rial that goes to make up the Bible, when once understood in the light 
of the best possible information, is a veritable developing revelation of 
God. Weshould be loath to feel that it were anythingelse. Yet if our 
first interpretation of the antithesis above quoted is true, this revelation 
is something quite other than this literary material. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, however, is an unexpected quarter in which to find 
such a teaching, and we are therefore compelled to believe that our 
second interpretation is correct, and that the Review's opinion is to the 
effect that one must interpret messianic prophecy backward rather than 
historically. This may make satisfactory theology, but is it not a 
somewhat delicate position for a modern exegete to hold ? 

It is interesting in this connection to compare the following sen- 
tences taken from a review of Purves’ Apostolic Age in the same jour- 
nal, written by Professor Zenos : 

Unless we have misunderstood him, Dr. Purves holds that the super- 
natural must emerge in a preternatural manner, if it is to be recognized as 
140 
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‘such. We think this is not necessary. A supernatural force, factor, or per- 
‘son may make itself or himself manifest in and through the natural order 
of the world. To hold that much of what appears miraculous in the Scrip- 
tures is a manifestation of the supernatural in natural forms is not to surrender 
the belief in the supernatural or desupernaturalize Christianity. 


To our minds this is an instance of delightfully clear thinking. 


Genesis in the Sunday School.— The Oxs/ook of July 27, 1901, has an 
exceedingly sensible editorial upon “The Study of Genesis,” from 
which we venture to quote a few sentences : 

If the teacher is persuaded that the book of Genesis is wholly historical from 
beginning to end, that the world is only six or eight thousand years old, that 
‘the first man was an instantaneous creation, that the deluge overspread the 
whole globe, that the patriarchs lived for centuries, we should advise him not 
to spend time in impressing this view of the historical accuracy of the narra- 
tive upon his pupils. If, on the other hand, he thinks, as we do, that man 
has been evolved from a lower animal order, that the story of the creation 
and fall of man is an ancient legend adapted by a spiritual prophet to spirit- 
ual ends, that the deluge was a local convulsion, though of great proportions 
and that the longevity of the patriarchs was not materially if any greater 
than that attained by men of our own epoch, we should still advise him not 
to take any time to impress this view of the book upon his class. 

This advice is intended for the teacher of the ordinary Sunday-school 
class, and is admirable. Common-sense is a very desirable quality just 
now in biblical teaching, and especially needed in teaching the Sunday- 
school lessons set by the International Committee. 

And this leads one to remark that nothing will show the tendencies 
in biblical thought better than a comparison of the comments upon 
the Genesis stories printed in various lesson helps, notably the Pilgrim 
series, with those made when Genesis was last the subject of the Inter- 
national system. If these comparisons show anything, it is that the 
makers of Sunday-school exegesis are coming to distinguish between 
literalism and religious teaching. 


Professor Wright’s Discoveries as Viewed by ‘‘ Science.’’—In its 
issue of June 21, 1901, Scéence has a rather lengthy discussion of the 
article of Dr. Frederick G. Wright in McClure’s Magazine for June 
upon “Geology and the Deluge.” Readers of McClure’s and various 
other publications will recall that Professor Wright claims to have dis- 
covered evidences of a deluge in Mongolia and of a great sea around 
Mount Ararat. We do not pretend to possess Professor Wright’s geo- 
logical or even harmonistic abilities, but should be heartily glad if his 
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discoveries were to prove reliable; yet a reading of the criticism im 
Science suggests caution in accepting all his conclusions. Discoverers 
occasionally have shown a weakness for mistaking islands for continents,. 
and there seems to bea bare possibility that Professor Wright’s enthu- 
siastic devotion to the harmonizing of Genesis and geology has led 
him to mistake the work of wind for the work of water, to overlook 
certain fossil deposits which Sir Archibald Geikie mentions, and to neg- 
lect to mention the absence of marine fossils where his theory would 
apparently demand them. He is charged also with having uttered dark 
sayings concerning a catastrophe that overtook paleolithic men. 
Science even wonders “ how far respect for the Scriptures is fostered by 
‘remarkable discoveries’ of this sort and by the much-trumpeted stage- 
play that preceded and accompanied them.”’ Thus we are again left 
suspended between faith and science, to wait with patience the final 
word of geology. When it is spoken, may it be intelligible! For the: 
layman there are still exegetical difficulties in making faith in the 
Scriptures wait upon discussions of paleolithic man and Asiatic loess. 
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and GHorkers. 


THE Palestine Exploration Fund has applied for a firman for 
further explorations in Palestine, and it is expected that permission 
will soon be received, so that work can be carried forward again. 

PROFESSOR J. W. PLATNER, of the Harvard Divinity School, has 
been called to a chair of church history in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and will take up work there at. the beginning of the seminary 
year, in September. 

THE death of Sir Walter Besant, honorary secretary of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, took place at his residence in Hampstead,. 
England, on June 9. He was a man of culture, wide knowledge, and 
great administrative ability. It is said by those who best knew him 
and his work that the success of the Palestine Exploration Fund was 
mainly due to his love of the Bible and appreciation of the results of 
investigation in the Holy Land. 

AN imperial concession has been granted to the municipality of 
Jerusalem to bring water from Wady ‘Arab, which lies three hours from 
Jerusalem, one-half hour south of the Pools of Solomon. There is a 
large reservoir in the wady, 240 X 160 feet, well preserved and lined 
with masonry. Another reservoir, a smaller one, lies higher up the 
valley to the west. The water from this valley, collected in these two 
reservoirs, was formerly conducted to the Pools of Solomon, and from 
there to Jerusalem. We are not yet told how the conduit will be 
arranged, but one may suppose that the old conduit is to be repaired 
for the purpose. 

Proressor D. A. Hayes, S.T.D., of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill., and a member of the Council of Seventy, has been 
appointed to the chair of New Testament exegesis in the same insti- 
tution. This chair became vacant by the resignation in February last 
of Professor Charles F. Bradley, D.D. Dr. Bradley spent last year in 
Europe, in the effort to regain his health, but has not found it pos- 
sible to take up work again. Professor Hayes formerly held the pro- 
fessorship of English exegesis in Garrett Biblical Institute, to which 
he came some years ago from the chair of historical and biblical the- 
ology in the Iliff School of Theology at Denver, Colo. 
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Ir is now definitely announced by the publishing house of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, that the American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Version will be published by them this month. This edition, 
prepared by the American Committee of Revisers, has been awaited 
for many months, and will be received cordially by all Bible students. 
It is anticipated that the many improvements introduced by the 
American Committee will make the American edition of the Revised 
Version much superior to that of 1881 and 1885, as issued by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Presses of England. Bible students cannot 
be urged too strongly to purchase and use this edition of the English 
Bible. 


A SERIES of three conferences upon ‘“‘ The Work of the Pastor” were 
held at the University of Chicago on June 19 to 21, which were largely 
attended. Subjects discussed, chiefly by Chicago pastors, were the 
** Prayer-Meeting”’ and “ Revivals.”” One conference was upon “The 
Sunday School,” at which Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University 
of Chicago, read a paper upon “ The Question of Curriculum,” and 
Professor W. D. Mackenzie, of Chicago Theological Seminary, a paper 
upon “ The Teaching Pastor ;” while a general discussion was given to 
the problem of “ How to Achieve Results through the Sunday School.” 
A special feature of the conferences was three lectures by Professor 


Marcus Dods, D.D., of New College, Edinburgh, Scotland, upon ‘‘The 
‘Teaching of Paul.” 


PLans which have been for some time under discussion for the 
removal of the Bible Normal College of Springfield, Mass., to some 
‘other city, in order to bring it into close connection with some regu- 
larly established theological seminary, have now been matured. The 
college is to be removed to Hartford, Conn., and will be affiliated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary. This alliance of the two institutions 
promises much for both of them. The Bible Normal College has been 
one of the most influential institutions organized to introduce the new 
pedagogy and new psychology into the teaching of the Bible, and to 
emphasize the teaching function of the church. Having found that 
‘certain courses given in regular seminary work were necessary for their 
students, it was desired to place the institution where such courses 
might be available, as will be the case at Hartford; while the influ- 
ence of the college upon the theological seminary will be equally use- 
ful. It is expected that the college will be moved to Hartford so that 
ithe regular school year can begin there in September. 
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A SMALL museum has been arranged in the government school at 
Jerusalem, where a large room has been set apart for the purpose by 
Ismail Bey, the local director of public instruction. In this museum, 
in six large glass cases, has been arranged an interesting and valuable 
collection of archeological finds. Case No. 1 contains 101 examples 
of pre-Israelite pottery, including specimens from Tell el-Hesy. Case 
No. 2 contains 116 examples of Jewish pottery, including a series of 
stamped jar-handles. Case No. 3 contains 184 specimens of Seleuci- 
dan ware. Case No. 4 is a miscellaneous group in which are pottery 
figurines, human and animal, and various objects in bronze, iron, 
bone, and stone. Cases Nos. 5 and 6 contain scarabs, gems, tablets, 
coins, and glass objects. The greater portion of the collection was 
placed in the museum by Ismail Bey. The coins were classified by 
Dr. Selah Merrill, United States consul at Jerusalem. It is hoped that 
permission will soon be received for the appointment ofa keeper of 
the collection and for the printing of a catalogue. The locality of the 
museum is just inside Herod’s Gate. 


M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU writes in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement for July upon the Madeba map. He proposes the 
following theory as to the origin of the map: Madeba is situated close 
to Mount Nebo, and therefore in the immediate neighborhood where 
Moses received from Jehovah the order to climb the summit of Pisgah, 
and to contemplate in one supreme vision the whole extent of the land 
of Canaan, the land of promise, which was to belong to his people. 
He therefore thinks that it was association with these events which 
brought the map to Madeba, that city being in the Byzantine period 
the most important town in this region, sacred to the memory of 
Moses. Might it not be, the writer asks, that this geographical picture, 
which was virtually unrolled before the eyes of Moses, was for that rea- 
son reproduced in the mosaic of the basilica of Madeba, the town stand- 
ing nearest to the memorable historical scene ? This hypothesis would 
explain the care with which the author of the mosaic indicated the 
distribution of the territory, according to the tribes of Israel, and the 
mention of the various benedictions, not only of Jacob (Gen., chap. 49), 
but also of Moses (Gen., chap. 33), concerning the said tribes. It would 
also explain why the map comprises, not only the promised land properly 
so called, but also lower Egypt; that is to say, the scene of the great 
deeds of Moses and of the events preceding the exodus which took 
place in this region. To the objection that the Palestine of the map 
is Christian and Byzantine, contemporaneous with the author of the 
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mosaic in the fifth century A. D., he replies that the map was ideal at 
best, and naturally took the features of the country as then known, 
but there is a constant endeavor of the mosaiste to recall for each 
locality the principal locations of the Old Testament. Another pos- 
sible objection to the hypothesis is that the map is orientated to the 
east, as though the spectator was viewing Palestine from the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘This is the opposite standpoint from which Moses would see 
the promised land from Mount Nebo. But to this it is answered that 
the one who made the mosaic map in all probability copied it from an 
earlier Palestine map — that of Eusebius, or of some other —and did 
not alter it from the orientation which it originally had. The view is 
certainly an interesting one, and fits in with many of the facts con- 
cerning the location of this map at Madeba and the general features 
which it presents. The frontispiece of this number presents a photo- 
graph of the traditional Mount Nebo, as seen from the southeast, in 
the neighborhood of Madeba. 


Book Rediews. 


The First Interpreters of Jesus. By Grorce HoL_ey GILBERT, 
Pu.D., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1901. Pp. xiii+ 429." $1.25. 

In his preface Professor Gilbert has given an admirable statement 
of the problem of the biblical theologian : 

His task is obviously historical, for it is nothing else than the investiga- 
tion of a number of ancient Greek writings. The sole aim of the student who 
undertakes this task — and therefore our sole aim— is to learn the moral and 
religious views which these ancient Greek writings contain. It is not to 
defend these views. It is not to show their harmony or lack of harmony with 
the revelation of Jesus, or with the teaching of the church in subsequent ages. 
The solitary question with which we here approach these documents is the 
question of fact: What do they teach ? 

In seeking to answer this question, in so far as the apostolic litera- 
ture is concerned, Professor Gilbert has produced a volume that 
deserves and will receive serious attention. Following somewhat at a 
distance the conventional divisions of his material, he treats of ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Paul,” “The Minor Writers,” and “The Teaching of 
John,” under the latter head including both the epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse. He does not seriously discuss the questions of introduction, and 
we are therefore left uncertain as to his general position, but it would 
seem as if he accepted generally the traditional position as to the 
authorship of the New Testament books, although it is impossible to 
decide just what his position on specific points may be. 1n this particu- 
lar his work is somewhat disappointing, as it would seem as if one of 
the chief duties of the biblical theologian is to trace the development 
of the early interpretation of early Christianity quite as much as to 
give an accurate statement of the content of each book. In this, how- 
ever, Professor Gilbert is not without the companionship of Professor 
Stevens. 

It would, however, be unjust to say that Professor Gilbert’s method 
is not historical. He frequently makes use of the Jewish literature, 
and his treatment of Paul, in consequence, is exceedingly clear. We 
cannot agree with his denial that Paul teaches the preéxistence of the 
Christ, as well as with his assertion that, while Paul teaches freedom 
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from the Mosaic law of works, he does not think of the Christian as 
free from all law. Yet, in the latter statement at least, our dissent 
concerns expression rather than meaning. Professor Gilbert does not 
find that Paul teaches a new nomism; he distinctly recognizes the 
new life of the believer as the heart of Paulinism, and traces its rela- 
tions with characteristic clearness. Only occasionally does he seem to 
have been swayed by the peculiar temptation of biblical theologians, 
viz., the desire to discover what is today tenable rather than what the 
writer actually may have thought. His discussion of the book of 
Hebrews is full and helpful, though again without any question of the 
precise time of its composition, and therefore of its situation in the 
general development of Christian thought. The most elaborate treat- 
ment of the book, next to that of the thought of Paul, is that of the 
Apocalypse, which Professor Gilbert holds to be a discussion of the 
parousia of the Christ. His interpretation of the book is essentially 
eschatological, although he discovers Rome in the woman sitting on 
the seven mountains. Disregarding the critical questions concerning 
the integrity of the book, he regards it as a literary unit, in which is 
portrayed the conflict between Christians and their enemies and the 
consequent triumph of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Taken all together it would be difficult to find a clearer presenta- 
tion of the content of the different books of the New Testament, or 
one in which there is less effort to prove any particular thesis. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert, as has been noted, is still consistent with his Revelation 
of Jesus on the point of the ideal preéxistence of Christ, but this as a 
question of exegesis based upon the Jewish doctrine of the idea of pre- 
existence of the Messiah. For a work on biblical theology the volume 
is astonishingly free from criticgl vagaries, and it would be hard to 
find a book in which radicalism of any sort is less manifest. It is all 
but impossible to find Professor Gilbert even in the attitude of advo- 
cate. That so sane and scholarly and neutral a study should have been 
considered as a destroyer of the faith is perplexing. 

S. M. 


Christian Life and Theology; or, The Contribution of Christian 
Experience to the System of Evangelical Doctrine. By 
Frank Hucu Foster, Pu.D., D.D. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1900. Pp. 286. $1.50. 

The task which the author sets for himself is to develop the essen- 
tial doctrines of evangelical Christianity from the starting-point of 
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Christian experience. The ultimate element of Christian experience 
he finds in the permanent choice of duty assuch. The world is viewed 
as a kingdom of evil, devoid of power to originate such moral action 
in man, By a process of elimination it appears that neither the mere 
power of choice, nor an evolutionary process resulting in a utilitarian 
morality, nor the sinner himself, can be regarded as the originating 
cause of the ultimate choice of duty. That cause is to be found in 
an objective power, personal, holy, benevolent, infinite. Thus there 
arises out of Christian experience the doctrine of God and the new 
birth. But this abstract conception of the matter is resolvable into 
something more concrete; the ultimate choice of duty for the Chris- 
tian believer is a choice of Christ as the embodiment of the divine 
qualities which move us to choose. Thus conversion, or that inner 
response of the soul by which it passes from a sense of guilt and con- 
demnation and inner conflict into an experience of peace and a sense 
of forgiveness, yields a doctrine of the person of Christ. These effects 
in the soul, being the proper fruits of divine action, and arising out of 
this transaction with, Christ, lead to the inference that Christ is God. 
As the sense of forgiveness is the subjective side of perenne the 
latter doctrine is also deduced. 


The above is the briefest kind of summary of the argument of one 


or two chapters, and one hesitates to offer it lest injustice be done to 
the reasoning of the author. It serves, however, to indicate the 
method pursued in the book. Other doctrines dealt with are those 
relating to the Scriptures, the work of Christ, and the church. The 
author exhibits wisdom and dialectical skill in thus limiting himself to 
a few vital doctrines. He is careful also to discriminate between 
greater and less degrees of probability in the conclusions reached. 

It is both easy and difficult to prove what we already know. Logic 
must stand out in sharp outline in order that we may be sure we now 
reach our conclusion by its aid, as well as by way of experience. The 
author is not equally clear at all points in forging his chain of 
reasoning, and yet in his chief contentions he has maintained his 
positions. The author gives as the three presuppositions underlying 
his discussion the following: (1) ‘Consciousness is a reliable source 
of knowledge ;” (2) ‘Any man by knowing himself knows men in gen- 
eral ;” (3) ‘The consciousness of the Christian will differ from that of 
other men only in its objects, not in its nature.” The chemist with 
his special field is cited as a parallel case. The first two of these 
cannot be gainsaid, but is the third quite true? It is true only in 
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the sense that religious experience does not change a man’s mental 
constitution, and hence leaves him in this respect as other men. But 
the reflex working of the object contemplated, viz., God, introduces 
an element into Christian consciousness which is unlike that of the 
chemist, as he studies the phenomena of chemistry, to use the author’s 
illustration. The failure of the third presupposition does not invali- 
date the argument of the book, but it does weaken the force of its 
appeal to all those outside the pale of Christian experience. In the 
nature of the case, however, such an argument will appeal most 
powerfully to Christian believers, though also challenging, in the most 
striking way, the attention of others. 

Dr. Foster has made a valuable contribution to the theology of 
Christian experience, and his book, along with that of the late Dr. 
Stearns, forms an excellent foundation for what, it is to be hoped, may 
become an extensive literature of the subject in English. The German 
books on the theme are comparatively few, and, of course, inaccessible 
to the ordinary English reader. 

The chief value of Dr. Foster’s book, in the estimation of this 
writer, is as an apologetic, which accurately defines the phenomena of 
Christian experience and shows that these are susceptible of scientific 
treatment. The appeal of Christianity to an age so much in love with 
the philosophy of positivism can be made most powerful only as its 
solidly empirical elements are set forth. These have never been 
doubted by believers themselves, but to define them carefully and to 
bring them under accurate scientific treatment is a long step toward 
securing from scientific men the recognition which Christianity 
demands as a phenomenon of history. 


E. Y. MULLINS. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Louisville, Ky. 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations. 
By James FrepDERICK McCurpy, Pux.D., LL.D. Vol. I, to 
the downfall of Samaria, third edition, revised throughout ; 
Vol. II, to the fall of Nineveh, second edition; Vol. III, 
completing the work. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1897-1901. Per volume, $3. 

At last this monumental work is completed. The first volume 

| appeared in its first edition in 1894. A third and revised edition 

: | bears the date 1898. The second volume followed in 1896, and a sec- 

ond edition of it was called for in 1897. And now in 1901 we have 
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the concluding volume, long and eagerly awaited, for in it we were 
promised, not only the indispensable index to the whole work, but 
also the author’s discussion of the literary history of Israel and the 
treatment of the closing stages of the national life. The revision of 
the first volume has been thoroughly made. A comparison of the first 
edition with the present one shows the correction of errors, modifica- 
tion of many positions now untenable, and the addition of some new 
material. The third volume is divided into three books: Book IX, 
“Hebrews and Egyptians,” the reign of Josiah ; Book X, “‘ Hebrews 
and Chaldeans,” the last days of the kingdom of Judah; Book XI, 
‘“‘Hebrews, Chaldzans and Persians,” the exile period, closing with 
the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus. 

In the first book the most important chapters are two, that which 
deals with ‘“‘ Hebrew Literature,” and that which handles ‘‘ Hebrew 
Religion and Morals” in their relations. Starting with Deuteronomy, 
whose “ finding”’ at the time of the reformation of Josiah had a certain 
measure of “conscientious finesse,” as our author says, he develops his 
theory of the way in which Hebrew literature arose and what were 
the contributions to it from period to period. The discussion from 
the point of view of modern study discloses an admirable union of 
conservative views in doubtful matters and of positions commonly 
regarded as “advanced,” which is exceedingly interesting and gratify- 
ing. The conservatism appears in ascribing to the pre-Mosaic and 
Mosaic periods a degree of culture and literary attainment which the 
majority of critical scholars can hardly regard as warranted by the 
facts. But it is really a question of the interpretation of facts which 
are not by any means numerous or free from ambiguity. The entire 
rejection of the traditional view of the origin and authorship of the 
Old Testament books and the unquestioning acceptance of the modern 
critical-historical position is seen—to take two illustrations— in the 
attitude toward the Pentateuch, which is unhesitatingly taken from 
Moses and divided up among the various authors and editors, as well 
as in the conclusion reached concerning the Psalms, that “the belief 
in Davidic psalms” is “impossible” (p. 51). These positions seem 
to have been taken only gradually in the course of Professor McCurdy’s 
six or more years of work over these volumes, for, to speak for one 
reader at least, the first volume of his work gave very little promise 
that his critical attitude was of this character. The fact is a very sig- 
nificant one, however, that a scholar of Professor McCurdy’s type, 
training, and attainment should stand where he does and declare him- 
self with such clearness and positiveness. . 
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Space hardly permits more than a reference to the chapter on 
the relation of morals and religion—the first really thoroughgoing 
discussion of the evolution of Hebrew ethics on historical principles. 
And, as for the rest of this rich volume, its delineation of the char- 
acter and work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the second Isaiah, its por- 
trayal of the exile and its lessons —we can only commend all of it to 
the student as being the fine consummation of the author’s splendid 
contribution to the history of God’s covenant people— a contribution 
conceived on truly scientific lines, wrought out with admirably con- 
scientious scholarship, and infused with a warm Christian glow of 
feeling. It is a great work, and every student will not only congratu- 
late the author on its completion, but feel deep gratitude for the sub- 
stantial help it gives, and will continue to give, in the knowledge both 
of the Old Testament, of the history of Israel among the nations, and 


of the development of the kingdom of God. 
G. S. G. 


Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament. 
By EBERHARD NESTLE, Pu. AND Tu.D., Maulbronn. Trans- 
lated from the Second Edition by William Edie, B.D., 
King Edward, and edited with a Preface by Allan Menzies, 


D.D. London and New York: Williams & Norgate, 1go1. 
Pp. xvi +351. 

In its German form Dr. Nestle’s “Introduction” has already been 
noticed in these pages, but it is pleasant to welcome it in an English 
edition. It contains a mass of trustworthy and important information 
about the manuscripts, editions, and criticism of the New Testament 
text, presented in a manner often very entertaining. In its choice and 
arrangement of materials the book is not above criticisia. Parts of it 
seem to be designed for popular use; other parts seem addressed to 
scholars. It is hard to see to which class the catalogues of manuscripts 
will be useful. For example, in the catalogue of cursives, notices 
which say ‘‘ 422-430. In Munich,” or “218-225 are in Vienna,” or 
“531. Written in a microscopic hand,” and no more, can hardly be 
of interest or use to anyone. One who cared to know anything about 
these manuscripts would certainly wish to know more than these lists 
give. Still, even in these lists there is much that is suggestive. 

Dr. Nestle begins with a most interesting chapter on the history of 
the printed text since 1514, and continues with one on the materials of 
textual criticism— manuscripts, lectionaries, versions, and quotations 
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—thus introducing his readers through the known to the unknown. 
‘The third and last chapter deals with the theory and praxis of 
criticism. The historical development of the theory has necessarily 
been taken up in the first chapter, and a certain disadvantage is thus 
obviously involved in Dr. Nestle’s arrangement. Critical notes on 
various passages occupy ninety pages following the third chapter, and 
appendices and indices, with ten plates illustrative of the manuscripts, 
conclude the book. In general, the reader’s impression is of a mass 
of important material and learned comment, rather than of a book 
well thought out and wrought out. 

As a translation, Mr. Edie’s work has not always been beyond 
praise. ‘“ His practical class” (p. 224) is, to American ears, a needless 
-circumlocution for “ his seminar” (second German edition, p. 188), and 
“this hand copy” (p. 225) is of the same sort. In writing, “Most of 
the manuscripts are still written on parchment, which began to be 
mixed with paper in the ninth century, and was ultimately superseded 
by it” (p. 83), the translator has either failed to notice his German tenses 
or disregarded them ; and “It is just a pity ” (p. 82) is a palpable Scotti- 
cism. Other infelicities may be found on pp. 161, 171. 


Epcar J. GOODSPEED. 
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ARTICLES. 
KELSO, J. A. The Gospel in Genesis. Bible Student, July, 1901, pp. 15-22. 
Greoory, D.S. The Fall and Modern Thought. Bzb/e Student, July, 1901,. 
Ppp. 22-33. 

The historical reality of the fall is not to be given up, since it is the only satisfac- 
tory rational explanation of human history and of things as we find them in the world.. 
The Bible religion, with its age-long struggle against sin and Satan, is inexplicable 
without such a historical basis as is furnished by the record of the fall given in the 
book of Genesis. 

WriGut, G. F. The Crossing of the Red Sea. Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1got,. 
570-79. 

Recent observations along the route of the exodus by the author confirm the: 
earlier findings of Sir J. W. Dawson. It is held that at the time of the exodus the 
gulf of Suez extended north as far as Lake Timsah, which is now altered by a 25 or 
30-foot geological elevation of the land. The Israelites started from Rameses and 
went east as far as Lake Timsah. Then, instead of crossing north of Lake Timsah 
(so Naville and others), they went south along the west shore of the gulf, not crossing 
just below Lake Timsah (the view of some scholars), but continuing until a point was 
reached not far north of Suez, between the Bitter Lakes and Suez. Here the water 
was shallow, and the strong east wind which the Lord sent at this time to open a way 
of escape for them from the Egyptian host, pressed the water of the Red Sea against. 
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the west banks, causing a resultant current to the south, which would reduce the level 
in the gulf of Suez so as to expose the bottom at this shallow place. The extent of 
the effects produced by such a wind are amply illustrated in modern experience. The 
wind would easily open a passage here several miles wide, across which the Israelites. 
could easily pass in one night; while the returning current, on the cessation of the 
wind, would be amply sufficient to overwhelm the tardy chariots of Pharaoh in their 
reckless pursuit. 

Nor is this explanation at all derogatory to the miraculous character of the event. 
It simply brings the miracle into conformity with the natural conditions implied in 
the narrative. If the wind was one which had been foreordained from eternity, and 
originally involved in the mechanical operation of the meteorological forces of the 
world, it still would have been a miracle of foreknowledge which brought the children 
of Israel into such a position that they could avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded. In reference to the expression “and the waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand and on their left” (Exod. 14: 22), it is sufficient to say that the word 
“wall” may here naturally be taken to mean a wall of protection. The Bitter Lakes 
on their left flank would prevent any adverse movement by Pharaoh from that direc- 
tion. This figurative use of the word “wall” is frequent; cf Prov. 18:11; Isa. 26:1; 
Nah. 3:8. So the passages in the Song of Moses must be interpreted in accordance 
with the highly rhetorical nature of the whole composition. 


BrusTon, C. Le Cantique de Débora (Judges 5). Revue de Théologie et de 
Philosophie, March, 1901, pp. 144-72. 

Gray, W. A. The Way of Life, Dan. 12:13, Expository Times, July, 
Ig0I, pp. 466-70. 

McPHEETERS, W.M. The Date of Joel. I: The Problem Stated. Bible 
Student, July, 1901, pp. 33-9, 

CHEYNE, T. K. From Isaiah to Ezra. A Study of Ethanites and Jerah- 
meelites. American Journal of Theology, July, 1901, pp. 433-44. 
SMITH, J. M. P. The Day of Yahweh. American Journal of Theology, 

July, 1901, pp. 505-33. 

Through all the development of the idea of the Day of Yahweh in the Old 
Testament there clung to it certain characteristic features, some of which passed on 
into the later form of the idea found in the New Testament. They were never all 
equally prominent at one time, but received different degrees of emphasis according 
as the circumstances of the times and the thought of the nation changed. The very 
existence of the idea itself was a constant testimony to the fact that the nation felt its 
inability to work out its own destiny and trusted to Yahweh to complete the task. 
The ideal of its destiny changed much as the centuries passed, but the consciousness 
of the need of divine aid in attaining to this ideal grew ever more prominent. There 
was also a recognition of the fact that the present age was only temporary, and must 
give way to a better and more glorious one which should abide forever. To inaugu- 
rate and establish this new era it was necessary that Yahweh himself should come to 
earth in person and institute the new order of things. This idea of the coming of 
Yahweh was very crude and anthropomorphic in the first stages of the idea of the 
Day of Yahweh, but, as the thought concerning God became truer and more exalted, 
the coming of Yahweh was gradually thought of in a more and more spiritual sense. 
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Connected with this coming of Yahweh was constantly pictured a series of great 
catastrophes in the natural world; marvelous portents on land and sea, in air and 
sky. These convulsions and shocks were just as numerous and conspicuous at the 
end of the development of the idea as at its beginning; indeed, rather more so after 
the Day of Yahweh began to take on apocalyptic coloring. This idea of wonders 
-and horrors in the natural world accompanying a revolution in the moral and spiritual 
world was a natural outcome of the Hebrew conception of the physical universe, 
which took no account of universal and inviolable natural laws, but thought of Yahweh 
-as directing the movements of the physical world in the most direct and personal 
way; it was his ordinary custom to punish religious backslidings by withholding the 
products of the soil. Nature, religion, and morals were directly and closely related- 
to each other through Yahweh, and nothing was more natural than that a great 
change in the latter sphere should be introduced and accompanied by momentous 
actions in the former sphere, 

The time of the coming of the day was always left indefinite, though for the most 
part it was conceived of as near at hand, at most distant only a few years. But 
-definite and specific predictions were not common with the prophets in any of their 
work, and they followed the prophetic custom in reference to this subject, leaving 
it in a state of indefiniteness that could not but add to the terrors which they so 
generously and vividly described —there was no telling when this awful visitation 
might fall uponthe earth! Until the very latest days this coming was always conceived 
-of as connected with some great historical movement of the times. Assyrians, 
Scythians, Babylonians, Persians, and Greeks were each in succession, as they 
appeared on the stage of world-history, heralded hy the prophets as Yahweh’s agents 
and instruments in administering the punishments of his great day. It is not till the 
incoming of apocalyptic prophecy with Malachi and Joel that these historical agents 
are ever dispensed with, but thereafter Yahweh is represented as personally execut- 
ing his own decrees. The last common characteristic of importance is the fact that 
the Day of Yahweh was always represented as introducing a new folitical state. The 
prophets were also patriots ; they were no less loyai to Judah than to Yahweh; patriotism 
-and religion were inseparably blended in them. Thus, even after the most universal 
type of monotheism had taken hold of the prophetic consciousness, they were wholly 
unable to think of Israel in the new kingdom of God otherwise than as the acknowl- 
edged head of the nations of the world. Jerusalem 1s to become the religious capital of 
ithe world, the abode of Yahweh, Israel’s God, whither all the peoples shall come to do 
him homage. From a position of the slightest political significance in the world, 
Jerusalem and Judah are to be exalted to the place of greatest renown. The Day of 
Yahweh was always preéminently a vindication, in one way or another, of Israel, 
Yahweh’s own people. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 
**HOLTZMANN, OSCAR, Das Leben Jesu. Tiibingen: Mohr, tgo1. Pp. 428. 
M. 7.60. 


LATHAM, HENRY. The Risen Master. A Sequel to Pastor Pastorum. Lon- 
don: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1901. Pp. 488. 6s. 
SoLtau. Unsere Evangelien, ihre Quellen und ihr Quellenwert, vom Stand- 


punkt des Historikers aus betrachtet. Leipzig: Mohr, 1go1. Pp. 149. 
M. 2.50. 
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*BuRKITT, F. Two Lectures on the Gospels. London: Macmillan & Co.,. 
1901. Pp. 98. 2s. 6d. 


WERNLE, Die Anfange unserer Religion. Tiibingen: Mohr, rgor. Pp.. 
410. M. 7. 
ARTICLES. 


MACPHERSON, JOHN. The Gospels as a Source for the Life of Christ. 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1901, pp. 496-504. 

HAwkKIns, J.C. The Arrangement cf Materials in St. Matthew, Chaps. 8, 9.. 
Expository Times, July, 1901, pp."471-4. 

The main portion of these two chapters contains specific accounts of ten miracles, 
collected by the evangelist or his source, for the purpose of illustrating the character- 
istics, and especially the variety, of Jesus’ miracle-working. 

MoFFatT, JAMES. The Autonomy of Jesus: A Study in the Fourth Gospel. 
I. Expositor, July, 1901, pp. 59-60. 

FinDtay,G. G. Christ’s Name for the Holy Spirit. xposttory Times, July, 
pp. 445-9. 

SMITH, J. R. Jesus’ Witness to Himself in the Fourth Gospel. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, July, 1901, pp. 415-36. 

This witness is summarized as follows: Jesus represented himself as the eternal 
Son of God, equal, yet subordinate, to the Father, sent from heaven to reveal God to: 
men through his teaching, his life, his death ; to save the world by the sacrifice of 
himself. To reject him is to abide in death; to believe in him isto be made one with 
him, heir of eternal life and heavenly joy. He dwells in the heart of the believer, 
and in the Father’s house above he intercedes for his people, prepares for them a 
place, sends them the Holy Spirit. At the last day he shall come again to earth,. 
shall summon the dead from their graves, shall sit upon the throne of judgment, and 
shall pronounce sentence upon every man according to the will of the Father, as that 
will has been made known to men through his Word. Then with his people he shall: 
reign forever in the glory which he had with the Father before the world was. - 


Davison, W. T. Christ and Modern Criticism. Methodist Review (Nash- 
ville), May—June, 1901, pp. 423-43. 

This is a reprint from the London Quarterly Review for April, 1901, of an 
important article whose purpose was to set forth and refute the general trend of the- 
articles upon Christ and the gospels in the Zxcyclopedia Biblica. It certainly deserves a 
wide reading in America also, not that it is in all respects correct, but that its spirit 
and its general position are wisely conservative. 


G.G. Sanctification according to Christ. xfositor, July, 1901,. 
pp. I-15. 

When the Lord Jesus prayed to the Father for his disciples, “‘Sanctify them in. 
the truth” (John 17 : 17), it was a very practical object upon which his mind was bent.. 
Sanctification, in the thought of Jesus, was both for himself and for them nothing else 
than consecration to a world-mission. And this mission was now perfectly definite :: 
it was that of revealing God to mankind in him, and bringing back mankind to God: 
through him. The man is sanctified when he is given up to God for the uses of a. 
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man —to think, to feel, to act, to speak, to love and strive and spend himself his life 

through, for the glory of God in the uplifting to God of all his fellow-men. 

SmiTH, Davip. Recent New Testament Criticism. 2: The Evangelic 
Deposit and the Apostolic Witness. Zxfositor, July, 1901, pp. 16-28. 

The gospel was a sacred deposit, and the business of its guardians —the 
disciples — was not to embellish or even interpret it, but simply to preserve it. This 
duty they would perform with the self-same faithfulness, and by the same skill of 
memory, wherewith the rabbis guarded the mpecBurépwr. The teach- 
ing of Jesus was the wapdéoors of the apostles, but they gave it a new and significant 
name, Thy kadhv (2 Tim. 1:14). 

MACCOLL, CANON. The Site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. Pa/es- 
tine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, July, 1901, pp. 273-99. 
Also, GELL, FRANCIS. On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre, /dzd., pp. 
299-305. 

The former of these two articles is an energetic defense of the traditional site of 
Jesus’ burial. The latter argues against both the traditional site and the site near 
Jeremiah’s Grotto outside the Damascus Gate ; the writer holds that, as this second 
site was in Jesus’ day in a built-up suburb, the crucifixion must have taken place at a 
point still farther north; and that in all probability the present so-called “’Tombs of 
the Kings” was the place where Jesus was buried. 


SELwyn, E.C. The Christian Prophets at Philippi. Zxfosztor, July, 1901, 
pp. 29-38. 

Vos, GEERHARDUS. The Pauline Conception of Reconciliation. 2Bzble 
Student, July, 1901, pp. 40-45. 

BRUCKNER, WM. Die geschichtliche Entwickelung der Christologie in der 
neutestamentlichen Literatur. Pvrotestantische Monatshefte, Heft 6, 
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The fundamental idea of God is that of his absolute ethical perfection which 
consists in holy love and is the essence of his fatherhood. The essential qualities of 
fatherhood are immanent and eternal in God. It was his fatherly nature, his benig- 
nant and gracious disposition, that moved God to go forth in acts of creation, to call 
into being personal agents akin to himself, capable of entering into fellowship with 
him and so realizing between himself and them the relation of fatherhood and son- 
ship; and as a means of making himself known to men in a living and powerful way 
this divinely constituted paternal and filial relationship is, beyond comparison, truer 
and better than any of the multiplied metaphysical, juristic, forensic, and political 
ideas and analogies which theologians have generally used for that purpose. The 
dogmas of arbitrary sovereignty, unconditional reprobation, limited atonement, infant 
damnation, the perdition of some moral agents to enhance the happiness of the rest, 
‘the absurd demands of creed-scription, and many others of a like nature, constituting 
an essential part of ecclesiastical Christianity, are in my judgment a wide departure 
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‘from the Christianity of Christ. The Christianity of the New Testament passed into 
expression through the metaphysical ideas and categories of the Greek mind and 
through the juristic and political ideas of the Latin mind. We see in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy the true Christ and the true church buried under mountains of 
error. The Protestant churches of the Reformation threw off a large part of these 
errors, but not all of them. We should go on with the reformation and complete the 
work of emancipation. What the world needs is a Christian theology, a theology 
-built out of the unique and luminous ideas of God, man, and the world given in Jesus 
Christ. And the formative, determinative idea of this theology will be Christ’s doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God, including in fatherhood those immanent, eternal, ethical 
perfections of God manifested in Jesus Christ who was the image of the invisible God, 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of his person. Thus: 

(1) Fatherhood in creation: God constituting personal agents for beatitude, with 
a nature akin to his own, and so capable of entering into conscious fellowship with 
him. (2) Fatherhood in moral government: God dealing with all in holy love, doing 
_all he can wisely do to bring all to their true destination, a state of confirmation in 
holiness and happiness. (3) Fatherhood in redemption: God providing a way, at 
infinite cost to himself, whereby he can exercise his forgiving and renewing grace 
toward sinners, in a way consistent with his absolute ethical perfection. (4) Father- 
hood in retribution: God, being unable, in the plenitude of his power, wisdom, and 
love, to win all to the true life of sonship, out of regard to the unfallen and the 
redeemed, cannot but shut up the incorrigible, the morally incurable, the waste mate- 
rial of the spiritual universe, in some region away from the realms of light. 
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the monarchical episcopate had not yet established itself there any more than it had a 
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ship are quite distinct from the mpeoBvrepo or ministers of rule, the argument of 
Clement’s epistle seems almost necessarily to require. 
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We have here a translation for English readers of this important description of 
the famous tombs, north of Jerusalem, which bear the above title. The original article 
appeared in the Revue bib/igue for January, 1901. Father Vincent agrees with M. 
Ganneau that this “ Kabfir el-‘Anbia” is not an ancient Jewish sepulcher which was 
later appropriated and developed by Christians, but was a tomb excavated in the 
fourth or fifth century of our era by some foreign association at Jerusalem, for the 
interment of those of its members who died in the Holy City. 
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In Christianity man for the first time leaped the wall which debarred his sympa- 
thies from those not recognized as already his brothers. Christianity is the earliest 
manifestation of altruism toward the foreigner as foreigner, and this altruism has 
been its permanent feature. 
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An exceedingly interesting and useful discussion of the problem how to increase 

the size and efficiency of the Sunday school, and to extend its influence. 
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